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LITBRATURS. 


NIGHT SCENE AT PISA. 


Slowly ebbs the silent river, 
Not a boat upon its breast ; 
Only here and there the quiver 

Of a lantern breaks its rest. 








By its side the stately mansions, 
Long and dim their shadow falls ; 

Windows, with their iron stancheons, 
Darkly dot the marble walle. 


Hash’d is all the sound of labour ; 
Hush’d the shrill facchino’s tones ; 

Searce at times an Austrian gabre 
Rings, as trailing o’er the stones. 


Soft, a mournfal sound comes booming, 
Distant tread of burrying feet ; 
Light of pitchy torches loomiag 
O’er the narrow grass-grown street. 


Moffled figures clothed in oom 
Black the burthen which they bring ; 
Him but yesterday their fellow, 
Now a shrouded, lifeless thing. 


Sweep their robes eo dark and ample, 
Up the slope and o’er the ridge ; 
Chanting solemnly, they trample 
All across the heavy bridge. 


To the holy field they take him ; 
Him or her, we know not which ; 
There they leave him, then forsake him, 
Young or old, or poor or rich. 


There they leave the quiet sleeper, 
There to rest beneath the sod ; 

Safe the spirit with its keeper, 
Safe the soul beside its God. 


Then away the muffled brothers 
Thro’ the torchlight dimly sweep, 

Widows, sisters, children, mothers, 
In the darkness watch and weep. 





THE POOR SCHOLAR TO HIS POUND STERLING. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Gold! as I’m a starving sinner! 
Saint Cecilia! what a chink !— 

Vil ordain a regal dianer,— 
Gods ! V’ll eat and drink. 


Counter in the game of living, 
Buying deuce, knave, queen, and king, 
Bartered, borrowed, given, giving, 
Potent yellow thing! 


Now I feel, I see thy story, 
Grecian, gold-won Danae ;— 

If one comes with grace and glory 
What mast a shower be? 


Ob, Fortuna! and this morning 
Thou mightest have spared me my Catallas, 
And stilled my landiady’s shrill waraing, 
Instead of sweet Tibailus. , 


Too late! I dined on old Homerus 
And Plautus paid my washing bill ; 
Weill! “ carus,” stranger, “ tamen serus.’’ 
Thou’rt most welcome still. 


Nay, but stay! it can’t be really 
All a solid sterling pound, 

I’ve seen so few—I’ll ring it fairly ; 
Mammon! there’s a sound! 


Yea! by all the sands of Hermus, 
By Apollo’s golden bow, 

See, my soul! these signs confirm us, 
’Tis—where shall we go? 


Venison’s in, and at the Sceptre 
Splendidly I know they dress it, 

Had I two!—ah! sage preceptor, 
“ Amor nummi crescit.”’ 


For the potent charm that binds thee, 
Shillings twenty! to my heart, 
Is—who@er after finds thee, 
Thou and I mast part. 


Lo! mine inn !—Hence, cares! in “ mare 
eticam”—or down to Greenwich. 
. = . . 


Is this after all but fair 
Land,—or lamb and Zpinnach ? 


Waiter, ho! “ vinum deprome,—”’ 
Rai an pemeborn, I say— 
ou better seek to k 
Doubtest thou I'll veg ? sig 


Lo! the coin! quick, varlet, quicker ! 
Napkioed knave! mistrust? 
Cleopatra-like, ia liquor rusttal ohurl {— 


Thas I meit my pearl. 


H. M. 





A TALE OF A POCKET-ARCHIPELAGO. 


Opposite Paimpol, on the coast of Brittany, is a little cluster of islands, 
known by the ambitious name of the Archipelago of Brehat. It is quite 
a pocket-arcbipelago. The whole number of the inhabitants is not above 
fifteen hundred ; but (as is natural, it seems, to insular people), this di- 
minutive nation is famous for pride and exclusiveness. The man of Bre- 
bat will not admit tbat be is a Frenchman, or even a Breton—he is « man 
of Brebat. High and low—for there are such distinctions even there— 
not only think themselves superior to all the rest of the world, but look 
upon strangers with dislike and contempt. The women carry this pre 

judice so far, that if an unlucky being of their sex accidentally come over 
from the continent to seek employment, every back is turned upon her, 
and there is not a single word of greeting. She is soon compelled to go 
and seek a livelihood elsewhere. The men are more cosmopolitan, tor 
they are all sailors, almost from infancy. Bat, however far they may go 
in their voyages, they always retarn to seek a wife on their native soil ; 
and, when old age compels them to settle down, they return to their na- 
tional bigotry and exclusivenees. 

The Archipelago of Brehat is composed of one large island, or rather 
two joined together by a causeway, constructed by Vauban, and a num- 
ber of islets and rocks, now completely uninhabited, but formerly covered 
with buildings of various kinds, fortresses or monasteries—it is not certain 
which. When I first saw Brehat, it was from the rooks above Paimpol. 
The great ocean-tide was coming in, accelerated by a violent wind, and 
seemed to threaten to bury the pocket-archipelago in its vast foaming 
waves. There was nothing in the reputation of the place to induce me 
to visit it; and I should bave been content with this distant view, had it 
rot been for the peculiar circumstances which I am now aboat to relate. 

I had jost arrived—wandering through Bretany without any special 
ohject—from Saint Brieuc, in the coupé of a diligence, or, rather, in 
what was called the coupé of what was called a diligence. It was a sort 
of miserable omnibus, with two aristocratic seats in front, divided off by 
a ragged leathern curtain. Peasants and their wives, with children, 
dogs, and fowls, occupied the hinder compartment. I bad secured one 
of the places in front; the other was occupied by a good-looking, bright- 
eyed young man, whose dress and demeanour at ounce pointed him out 
as an officer in some stout merchant ship. From his conversation I 


and out of her house or wandered towards the fields. [ am quite sure 
she will keep her promise ; still, woman’s nature is weak. I bave heard 
no news from Brehbat since I left ; and now that I am eo near, I am afraid 
to go over. I have tried to learo in Paimpol some news of the doings im 
the island ; but nobody knows anything of them. It is true that a wicked 
old woman has told me that Madeleine Bosco was married to M. Renard 
a week or two ago; but this must be a faleehood. Neither she nor her 
father would dare to deceive me so. I am terrible, sir, when I am y 
There is no knowing what I mightdo. We are not Bretons at Brebat. 
We come from the south. We are Basques or Spaniards. You know 
bow those people treat the mistress who has betrayed them, and the man 
who is her accomplice.” 

Young Cornic had risen, and was walking rapidly to and fro along the 
edge of the rock, making threatening gesticalations towards the far-cut 
island of Brebat. I now understood that he wanted me, having confi- 
dence—I know not for what reason—in my discretion and willingness to 
oblige, to go over to Brebat and ascertain the truth of the report which 
had agitated bim. He feared that if he went himself, he might be driven 
to commit some crime. As my journey had no particular goal, it was 
not a very great eacrifice on my part toconsent. I took his instructions, 
promieed to return on the morrow, went with him to Paimpol, hired a 
we and, the weather having become quite fine, in a few hours reached 

rehat. 

A wall of crambling granite encircles the principal island, and allows 
nothing to be seen from the sea, but the summits of numerous small 
always crowned with rocks. As you advance inland, however, the coun- 
try becomes more pleasing. In few parts of France, indeed, is the soil 
more industriously made use of. The fields extend to the very base of 
rocks, and are covered with a rich vegetation. Between them run nar- 
row pathways, quite sufficient for the use of a district which contains not 
a single cart nor even a single horse. There area good many cows ; and 
carriage is performed by means of asses. Hamlets, com of neat and 
clean houses, and with names ending in “ ker’ and * eo” are scattered 
here acd there. The most considerable is called Le Bourg; and it was 
towards this, that I directed my steps from the landing-place. 

There was of course no hotel or respectable inn of any kind, but [ 
managed to obtain hospitality in a cabaret, where I eaw some sailors 





learned that be belonged to that part of the world. On the other hand, 
he seemed far from inclined to be communicative about bis own affairs ; 
and when we leaped to the ground, in front of the Hotel de Rennes, he 
gave me a hearty shake of the band, a farewell nod, and disappeared, 
without any intimation that it was likely we should meet again. 

My walk along the coast took place on the morrow ; and after having 
admired a scene which is always admirable—the coming in of the Atlan- 
tic tide against a rocky shore protected by outlying islands—I had begun 
to think that my presence was no longer absolutely reqaired in that part 
of the world, and that I might as well go back over the hills to Saint 
Brieuc. It wasin this mood of mind that I saw coming towards me, 
walking with an uncertain step, my travelling companion of the previous 
day. lat firet thought that he was doing as | was, namely, admiring the 
prospect ; but it soon appeared, from bis awkward and confused manner, 
not only that he was no student of the picturesque, but that he was work- 
ing up bis courage to speak to me on a point which interested bim per- 
sonally. The salutation was more cordial on my side than on his. We 
talked a little, of course, about the prospect, and about the weather ; and 
then he said, quite timidly, 

“ Have you no intention of visiting our Archipelago of Brehat?” 
‘None in the world,” I was about to repiy, but the word “ our” struck 
me. “ You are then from Brehat?’’ L inquired, answering the question 
by another. 

He seemed glad of the opportunity to tell his story, being evidently in 


blown away, and brought the taste of salt to our lips. 


as dear as if it were one of the suany isles of Greece, 
see for yourself, however, what kind of place it is. 
you, for I have a selfish interest to satisfy. 


in the Black Sea. 
fine piece of water. Have you ever been there?” 
outline of a story. He admitted that it was. 
particular, be said, to tell, The fact was, “ he loved somebody,” a very 
plain, simple, and common fact, quite uuinteresting to a stranger. But, 
who was this somebody? Madeleine. A very definite description! To 
him, however, the name had prodigious significance. It meant—as I 
fouod when be gradually warmed into coufession—the first meeting on 
the dancing-ground on Suuday evening near the beach when be returned 
after his first voyage, begua when almost a boy—a desolate orphan—and 
concluded when quite a man; it meant the admiration and love which 
had flashed through his frame when he first beheld her coming along be- 
neath some stunted trees amidst her comrades in age, who seemed bora 
Only to be her attendants; it meant that whole bewildering evening in 
which, despite all rules ot propriety, be danced only with ber, gazed oaly 
at her, thought only of her, atteaded only oa her, and disregarded all the 
anger, and the jealousy, and the chatterings, and the eneers of damsels 
who thought themselves at least eqaaliy entitled to homage from the 
young and handsome sailor. “For fam rather good-looking to a wo- 
man’s eye,’’ said our young friend, naively passing his fingers through 
his hair. I laughingly assented, and listened with attention, when, after 
this explosion of feminine or half civilised vanity, he went on to relate 
how Madeleine was the daughter of the richest proprietor on the island, 
and bow her father bad promised ber in marriage to an old retired admi- 
ral, whom fancy had led to establish himself during the latter years of 
his life at Brehat. F 
“I was not the man to let this eacrifice take place with the sneaking 
complacency of your towa’s folk,” said the sailor (who, by the way, told 
me that his name was Coraic). I went and asked Ma/eleine’s hand, 
and was of course refused, because my wealth was uot sufficient. I ob- 
jected that wealth was a thing to be got, and that a man who bad all 
his limbs and a +trong will to command them, with the hope of Madeleine 
in the future, was cupable of doing wonders. The old man said something 
about the sacredness of bis promise to the admiral; but, as be had re- 
solved not to let his daughter be married for a couple of years, intimated 
that if I could make a good offer within that time, why he would take the 
matter into consideration. So I set off on my voyage to Trebisond : not, 
you may be sure, without kaving bad some private talk with Madeleine, 


ral until I gave up all claim to her hand. For, as you may imagine, my 


old sea-wolf who had cast his eyes on her, and whese mode of courtship 








and obtaining from ber a promise that she would never marry the admi- | rose far over-head ; not even a goat could have moved alon 


driaking. The hostess was a surly old lady who looked at me askance 
as I consumed an eerly dinner, for which I had promised to pay well, 
She could not make ont what I wanted at Bourg ; but did not choose to 
indalge in any inquiries. EF waobliged to begia the conversation 
and soon found that without plump questioning I should never the 
point Laimed at. I had asked who were the principal inbabitante of the 
island? I had been asked in return, what I wanted to know fort At 
length, I boldly mentioned the name of M. Boso, and succeeded in learn- 
ing that he had gone to France, perhaps to Paris. 
* And Madeleine,”’ said I— 
The old lady came and stood full before me and looked, with some- 
thing like fury, in my couatenance. 
“ What business had I,” she at length asked, “ to speak of the bride of 
Kerwareva?” 
These words at once told me, that poor Cornic’s fate was, ia reality, 
decided. I remained silent, and the hostess, thinking that she had 
ciently rebuked me, went away to attend to her domestic duties, But, 
it seems that her mind continued to work upon the thoughts I had sug- 
gested. She came back to me with a gentler expression of countenance, 
sat down near me, aud said, 

“ What curiosity can a stranger have about the bride of Kerwareva?”’ 

I replied that I did not know what she meant; that 1 bad once heard 
that M. Boso had a pretty daughter ; and that I asked about her, simply 
becauee I had nothing else to ask about. 

“ To that case,” replied sige, ‘* take my advice and do not speak of her 


a different mood from that in which I bad previously seen bim. We sat | to any one else in this island. Tho friends of M, Bosco are numerous and 
down on a wall belonging to a ruined cottage, with our faces to the wind, | quarrelsome. I have no time to tell you her story now, bat I will say 
which sometimes compelled us to be watchful lest our hats should be } something about it this evening, before you go to bed. If you wish to 


see her,” she added, lowering her voice, “ take a brisk walk towards 


“ Yes,” said the young man, ‘1 am from Brehat; a wild country for | the northern point of our island, pass Kerwareva, just look at the prett 

strangers, though worth visiting for a day, but to all those born upon it | little house you will see bailt there, and manage to reach the Peacock's 
You must go and | Hollow at the time of low tide. Approach it softly ; and, if you respect 

I shall try to tempt | sorrow, do not speak to what you see.” 

It is now exactly a year 

since I left it. I went to Nantes, and joined my ship, bouad to Trebisond, | to female garrality—bustled away to attend to some new customer, and 

We have traded ever since in the Mediterranean—a | I started in the direction she had pointed out. 


So saying, the hostess—io whom insular exclusiveness had thus yielded 


i I soon reached Vauban’s 
Causeway, aud, haviog passed @ hamlet that immediately succeeds 


I replied that I had; but added, smiling, that this was a very meagre | it, entered upon a country totally different in character from that which 
After all, he had nothing | I have described. Everything wore a wilder and more savage aspect. 


Rocks more frequently broke through the soil, and rose toa greater 
height, in strange forms. The vegetation was less active. Heath and 
brushwood stretched in great masses here and there. The few houses 
were of a different character, lower aud more primitive. Kerwareva, 
which I soon reached, was composed of mere huts, bailt of loose stone, 
aud thatched with tarf. But, a little way from it, amidst some rocks, 
rose, 8 I had been led to expect, an elegant little house, that looked as 
much out of place there, as a London villa in the midst of the Lybian 
desert. The shutters were closed, and it did not at first seem to be in- 
habited ; but, as I passed near it, I saw a very respectable-lookiog man 
—no doubt the Admiral—sitting in the doorway, in an attitude of de- 
epoudeucy, but looking with intent eagerness towards the north. Al- 
though carious te scan the countenance of another of the actors in the sad 
story, I retrained from approaching ; and continued my walk towards 
the Peacock’s Hollow. 

As soon as I bad passed the last houses of the village, all traces of ha- 
man presence disappeared. I entered a realm of rock, earth, air, and wa- 
ter, intermingled, First, came a desert heath, sinking here and there into 
a salt marsh; then an inclined plain of meagre turf; then two eaormous 
blocks of granite, rising up like the fragmentary walls of a ruined tower 
of gigantic magnitude. I looked round for the form I expected to see. 
All was silent, save when the thousand marmurs of the waves on ey 
side were borne along by a gust of wind. I advanced slowly between 
the seeming walls, meeting with no obstacle but some bage atones, 
rounded by the continual! action of the water, which at preseat, however, 
was far beneath. Soon a kind of subterranean roar warued me to be cau- 
tious ; and presently I saw a vast abyss open before me, descending to 
invisible depths and widening towards the beaeb below, where the water 
at its lowest ebb was playing in the light of the sua, now far down below 
the horizon. Across the ceutre of the gulf lay a huge block of stone, 
like a bridge, which as I afterwards learned, is ever lifted up by the high 
tide as is rushes in, and ever falls back into its old place as solid and 
firm as ever. 

It was easy to see that it was impossible to approach the Peacock’s 
Hollow except by the way I had come. The huge rocks inclining inward 
their sur- 
face. [ began to fear some catastrophe, but, ou looking back, suddenly 





dear sir, Madeleine did uot besitate a moment between me and the crusty | eaw a light graceful figure, clothed in white, advanciag by the way I had 


‘come. I made myself small against the rock to let it pass. There was 


was to watch her through a telescope from his window as she weat in no doubt in my mind that this was Madeleine, the bride of Kerwareva. 
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She passed fearlessly by me and drew near the edge of the gulf. I re- 
tired a little, but gazed anxiously at her. She took up a pebble, and, 
havivg murmured some words that resembled an incantation, cast it be- 
low. Then she listened for awbile, clapped her band joyously, exclaim- 
ed :—“ This year—this year!” and came running back with the light- 
ness ofa fawn. I again allowed her to pass: and, having no further cu- 
riosity to satisfy at the Peacock’s Hollow, slowly retraced my steps. 

On reaching the heath that precedes Kerwareva, I was surprised to 
see Madeleine crouching down near the path, and seeming to watch ea- 

ly for my coming. I affected to pass by without seeing her, but she 
= towards me and took hold of my sleeve, emiling in a deprecating 
manner, as if she feared I might be offended. Let me admit that my lip 
quivered, and my eyes grew dim. I did not need the revelations of mine 
hostess of Le Bourg to explain these unequivocal signs. The poor thing 
had evidently loet her reason, Though what she now said, appeared at 
first plain and sensible enough. 

“ You are the first stranger I have met at that false foolish place,”’ 
gaid she, “and, although I would not notice you then, my heart shrank 
as if you might be the bearer of evil news, You seemed to look at me, 
and not to care about the curiosities of our island. This is not proper in 
a stranger, but if you are a messenger the case is quite different. We 
can talk together here—and if you stoop down, the admiral will not be 
able to see us with his telescope.” 

I did not know what tosay. It was quite evident that an impassable 
barrier bad now been raised OF a Cornic and Madeleine. To speak of 
his Lo on the mainland would be sheer cruelty. . 

“ What is the reason you threw the pebble into the gulf, my child?” 
said I, evading the subject she wished to talk of. 

“T am not your child,” she replied haughtily. ‘I am the child of M. 
Bosc, the richest man on this island, which is the reason why they all 
want to marry me—all the old admirals, I mean. But, my beart is sealed 

, and he who can open it is far away. He will come back, for the peb- 

e ee truth. All the young girls of Brehat try that experiment ; 
but that sigh for him come away disappointed—looking red and 
foolish. The pebbles they throw do not go straight down, but tinkle, 
tinkle against the rock—one tinkle for every year of maidenhood. Mine 
only makes no noise, so that, of ceurse, Cornic must come back soon. 
For, how else am I tu be married to him ?”’ 

I tried to proceed, but she stood in my patb. ’ 1 

“ All is wrong here,” touching her forehead. “I won’t deceive 

ou; but I am not so mad ds not to see you come from Cornic. 
y, if you did not know ali about my story and pity me, you would be 
quite frightened! But you only look grave and puzzled. Ha! perhaps 
= are one of those who say he went down to the bottom of the sea. 

t this is nonsense. I must be married to him within the year; and 
drowned men don’t marry. Hush! let us talk of something else ; here is 
my husband!” f 

I had little time to notice the contradiction of the latter part of this 
speech ; for, the old Admiral, who bad approached over the low country, 
now came close upon us. He walked slowly, as if not to interrupt our 
colloquy rudely ; but evidently was surprised. I iooked at him apolo- 
rr and be bowed. 

” eleine,” said he, very gently and affectionately, “ the air is get- 
ting cold as the evening comes on. You know that the father bade me 
be careful about your health.” : 

She smiled quite kindly at her old husband ; and took his arm with a 
demure look. I went away after exchanging salutes and glances of in- 
telligence with him ; and did not taro back for some time. I then saw 
this strange couple walking sedately towards the little house among the 


“ What a sad story I shall have to tell to poor Cornic!” thought I. 

The bo-tees at Le Bourg had very little to add to what I had learned ; 
bat, as I kept the secret of my interview with Madeleine to myself, I had 
to endure a long and confused narrative. The news of Cornie’s death 
had been brought—probably invented—purposely. Then, Madeleine 
had been over persuaded by her father to marry the Admiral. What 
were the precise means used to influence her were not koown; but on 
leaving the church she escaped from the company, and was found, some 
hours afterwards, throwing pebbles into the Peacock’s Hollow, and ex- 
claiming that she was to be married within the year.. This happened but 
a few months after Cornic’s departure, which makes it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the young man was deluded to go away, simply that the mar- 
riage might take place without opposition. From tbat time forward, 
Madeleine never perfectly recovered her reason, though she lived on 
good terms with the Admiral, who treated her rather as his daughter 
than his wife. He has often been heard bitterly to regret having been 
the cause of so much misfortune. He built the little cottage at Kerwa- 
reva, in order that his poor wife might indulge ber innocent fancy with- 
out being obliged every day to take a fatiguing walk. He watched over 
her with tenderness, aud the influence of bis character was sufficient to 
prevent her from being disturbed in ber wanderings. 

“ My belief is,” quoth the hostess, yawning, towards the end of her 
story, * that Cornic will some day come back, which will be very unfor- 
tunate. If Madeleine sees him, something dreadful will happen. Should 
me meet a sailor of that name in your travels, tell him to keep away 

Brehat.”’ 

Next day I returned to Paimpol. The first person I met was Cornic. 
He was watching for me. I held down my head. 

“Tell me all about it,”’ he said, with manly firmness. ‘I think I sball 
be able to bear it.” 

He little expected what he was to hear: and shed some bitter tears in 
the little room of the Hétel de Rennes. Once, be was on the point of 
hastening over to Brehat, and presenting himself before Madeleine. 

“She may regain her reason on beholding me,” he exclaimed. 

“To what purpose ?” I inquired. 

“ You are right,” he replied. “I willreturn to my ship at Marseilles.” 

This was the best he could do under the circumstances. I accompa- 
nied him back to St. Brieuc, and then we parted. He looked very mise- 
rable and agitated ; and I was not quite eure of him. But be was a fine 
fellow, and kept bis promise ; and \bere, artistically speaking, this story 
Ought to have anend. Life, however, is a complicated and extraordinary 
affair, and I am obliged to add, that when, a year or two afterwards, the 
Admiral died, Cornic went te Brehat. His presence produced a magica) 
effect, I suppose ; but this 1 know—that the young widow did actually 
recover her reason, and was actually married to him, after all. 


ee eee 


A WHIT-WEEK IN MANCHESTER. 
(Concluded from last week’s Albion.) 


THURSDAY. 

Time, half-past six o’clock. Scene, Railway Station.—O ye deities 
that preside over mobs, what a sight! What crushing, and elbowing, 
and scrambling, and shouting. Cheap excursion trains are receiving 
their living freight, and passing off, one after another, to their several 
destinations. Railway officials are bustling about in perplexity ; guards 
are truculent ; porters are swearing ; whistles are emitting their unearthly 
screech ; crowds, thickly packed and waiting for their turn, are undu 
lating to and fro like waves in easy motion ; children are crying ; little 
sisters are lost in the confusion ; mothers are screaming ; a few couples 
of lads here and there are baving a boxing-match a piece on their own 
account ; “ chaos is come again.” 

Our party, consisting of Suoday-scholars, teachers, superintendents, 
with their friends, amounting to tbree thousand, are destined for a place 
called Wortley, the seat of Lord Wbarncliffe ; we have engaged to travel 
thirty miles there and as many back for eightpence a-head. Nor to the 
bulk of our fellow-passengers will there be any expense in refreshments 
at the far end. See that Stout lad with a heavy basket on his arm: it 
contains provisions for the day for himself and four little brothers and 
sisters. k at the young people throughout: some are carrying reti- 
cules, which seem pressed out at the sides with their load of eatables ; 
others have their day’s food wrapped up in clean cotton pocket-handker- 
chiefs ; here and there a young one, impelled by an irresistible yearning, 
has already begun to nibble at the pastry that was intended for bis 
twelve o’clock dinner. Come, here, Jobn, and let us eee what you have 
got inside that bandkercbief! What kind of a baggin has your mother 
put up for you to-day? First, we lay bare a finely-developed rhubarb- 
pie. of about the circumference and shape of a soup-plate, with a certain 

ook of acidity about its features, and with a crust to all appearance as 
impenetrable as granite ; next appears a sandwich of extraordinary di 
mensions, or, as the lad himself calls it, a piece of flesh-meat between 
butter cakes ; then a stone bottle of milk completes the preparation for 
John’s pic-nic repast. Well done, John, my lad, don’t eat it all before 
you get to the far end. 

“ Hollo! forward there! Bentley-street school next!’ shouted a rail- 
way Official, with a sheet of instructions in his band. The row, which tor 
a space had failed, now recommences doubly thundering. Onward 


who are caught in the living cataract! One school superintendent I re- 
marked who had unfortunately taken up a position in advance. He 
looked in his white neckcloth very like a Methodist preacher ; and was 
apparently gazing into the blue heavens, oblivious of all sublunary mat- 
ters, when the stream swept him off his legs, and rolling down a steep 
embankment, he was picked up ia palpitations by a benevolent navvy 
who was coming to his work. On rash the madcaps; many of them ne- 
ver think of waiting for a porter to open the carriage-door, but over the 
sides they go pell-mell ; legs and feet are seen twirling in the air like 
wind-mil] sails, while hands and heads are plumping on the floor inside. 
Some of the carriages are uncovered, and have been used for the convey- 
ance of cattle ; the boys seeing this begin to low like oxen and bleat like 
sheep, and one of them, who is the wit of the party, asks a sulky porter 
how soon they are going to start for the butcher orthefair. Meanwhile, 
the females, with due gallantry, are put into more commodious car- 
riages ; and we, who are of the more fortunate order, have the privilege 
of seats in a first-class. 

Whistle! grunt! bang! bang! off we go. What a strange sensation 
does your lie-a-bed experience, when by some accident he is brought to 
breathe the pure air of a May morning at seven o’clock, and to rejoice 
with the gladsome birds as the sun is shining in the clear sky and the 
dew-drops are glittering inits beams! He wonders how anyone can pos- 
sibly remain in bed while the earth is looking so fresh and young ; and 
yet, O human frailty ! on the following morning he is found between the 
sheets at ten o’clock. 

Onward and onward we dash along over a country bristling, far as the 
eye can reach, with factory chimneys, which rear their heads like so many 
tall bullies. Rocked by the motion of the train, I leaned back, and made 
an effort to ‘‘ come to myself.” Rising some time in the middle of the 
night, breakfasting with incredible celerity, harried from post to pillar 
like @ man incapable of volition, I now feel a longing to collect my 
scattered elements of reflection, lest they wander away into infinite 
space. How could I have got up soearly? Did I awake spontaneously, 
or was I literally palled out of bed? Masing thus, I described how it 
had fared with me in a sentimental sonnet, which I here dedicate as a 
tribute of devotion to Julia. 


One sunny morn, “— the mountain height 
In reverie I lay ; beneath my view 
A landscape stretched, more fresh and fair and bright 
Than Milton fancied, or than Claude e’er drew : 
Streams, pastures, woodland, glittered in the light, 
While breezes fresh and fragrant softly blew. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream :” 
A small still sound came creeping slowly on— 
So small it seemed the rustling of a beam, 
Or sound and sunlight blended into one ; 
But it grew loud and louder, like the shock 
Of battle ; light and beauty, all are gone ; 
What did I hear? A voice, and thundering knock,— 
“ Breakfast is on the table—after five o’clock.” 


Onward we are now careering across a wild and picturesque country ; 
we have left the long chimneys behind: may their shadows never grow 
less, though we cannot say as much of their smoke! Hills rise around 
us toa considerable height. We sweep by the Woodhead Reservoirs, 
from which Manchester is supplied with water. Then, by a common im- 
pulse, my fellow-passengers take out their watches as gravely as men do 
before a sermon, aud carefully close the windows ; and no sooner are 
these preparations made, than we dive into the primeval darkness of one 
of the longest railway tunnels in Eogland. There is a sudden shriek 
from tbe females along the train, and then all is still, except the hissing 
and grunting of the labouring engine. In ten minute we emerge into 
upper air again, and the sunlight is hailed by the lads with a hearty 
shout. A mighty evidence, doubtless, is this subterranean passage of the 
power of mind over matter ; but I must confess that I would rather con- 
template such triumphs of engineering skill at a reasonable distance, 
than in the very cavern where tuus of gunpowder were exploded, and the 
daring navvy ripped out the bowels of the earth. 

On our arrival at Wortley, we are unpacked in an incredibly short 
space of time. At first the neighbourhood of the station is occupied with 
one dense crowd ; then the human stream begins to branch off in a va- 
riety of directions, as from one capacious reservoir ; and by degrees the 
larger ducts separate into rivulete, each to flow in its own channel. 
Among the Sunday-scholars and teachers there are sets and parties 
united by some bond of union ; and each of these has pre-arranged for it- 
self the programme of the day’s proceedings. No doubt, when some 
clique of a dozen or twenty bave wandered away into the wild woods and 
green meadows, there is often a still further division into twos. Beyond 
question, many a tender werd will be spoken to-day under the milk- 
white bawthorn or beneath the shadow of the forest foliage, and many a 
match made up which is to eventuate in happiness or sorrow. 

As we approach the small village of Wortley, we fall in with a party 
of male and female teachers. What are they about? They are looking 
for a house which they may in part call their own for the day. 
becca Lookout, who has had some experience in such matters, is the leader 
of the inspectors. Some rooms are too small ; some are not decently far- 
nished ; some do not look sufficiently tidy ; at last Rebecca fixes upon 
suitable accommodation, and after duly settling the letting price of the 
apartments for twelve hours, they all begin to unpack and arrange their 
stores for the day. After receiving and accepting a graceful invitation 
to t ke refreshment with them at four o’clock in the afternoon, we started 
out for a stroll. 

A field not very far from the station was engaged beforehand, as is 
usual, for the use of the school on that day. And first of all we must see 
what is going on there. It is occupied chiefly by the younger scholars. 
Some are sitting in a circle om the grass, with their stores in the middle, 
and takiog their morning meal. Others have pitched their wickets, and 
begun a desperate match at cricket, which had been pre-arranged. See 
those dozen girls of ten or twelve years of age, dancing round the flag- 
staff, with their hair streaming bebind them, and shrieking with laughter, 
as one, more unlucky than the rest, measures her length on the ground, 
Some, less lively, are quietly gathering daisies, primroses cowslips, and 
buttercups, and hoarding them asa treasure. It is a pleasant thing to 
observe a love of wild flowers in the child that rarely emerges out of its 
dingy street. True to the instincts of our nature is that well-known si- 
mile of John Milton :— 

As one who, long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each raral sound. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a neighbourhood better adapted for 
the enjoyment ofa Whit-week party than that of Wortley. Not far from 
the village is Wortley Park, and thither many of our young people hie, 
to rest awhile beneath the shade of the spreading beech-tree—sub teg- 
mine fagi—and to watch with curious eyes the deer as they canter one 
after another over the greensward. But the chief attraction is Wharn- 
cliffe Park, which lies some two or three miles in a contrary direction. 
And the scenery hereabouts is certainly very romantic. It charmed the 
“ charming Mary Montagu.” Writing from Avignon, she says that the 
landscape there is superior to any she has seen except that of Wharn- 
cliffe. Far away for miles stretches a deep valley, covered on both sides 
with plantations in full foliage : here and there the eye rests upon a huge 
rock towering from among the trees; and ever and anon we catch a 
glimpse of the river as it flows on far away at the bottom. Somewhere 
hereabouts was the den of that desperate Dragon whose feats are chroni- 
cled in Percy’s Reliques :— 

The dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon each shoulder, 
With a sting in his tail as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 
Devoured he, poor children three, 
That could not with him grapple, 
And at one sup he ate them up 
As one would eat an apple. 

The uplands adjoining this valley are very remarkable. Under your 
feet is the mose, variegated with the harebell, the hyacinth, the violet, 
and other wild flowers; around you are forest trees, gnarled and battered 
by the storms of centuries ; and of all the features of the landscape the 
rocks are the most striking. There are many hundreds of them, of all 
sbapes and sizes—some peaked, some flat-topped, some like the bastions 
of a castle, some apparently so nicely balanced on their base that the 
hand of a child might topple them over. The geologist doubtless has his 
theory about these antediluvian bouldere. My less scientific impression 
is, that this must have been the scene of one of those conflicts by which 
the giants sought to scale the skies, hurling rocks as casily as paving- 
stones, but, struck by the bolt of Jove, were rolled like avalanches down 





march the lads at a pretty steady pace, till they get a full view of their 
carriages, when there is a simultaneous rush tor places. 


Woe to those 





the far-stretching ravine, leaving their missiles ecattered and shattered 
into a thousand shapes, as we now find them. 





By my troth but itisa pleasant sight to see these toiling, moiling 

smoke-inbaling denizens of a crowded city, as they are luxuriating in the 
clear light of heaven, and breathing the fresh balmy air on the green 
pastures or among the shady woodlands. Wherever we turn we meet 
some of our party with a happy smile on their faces, and ready to greet 
us with a salutation, not over-refined, it may be, but very courteous, 
Here approach a mixed party of about a dozen, some of them two and 
two; the young men catching a sight of us, drop away from their part- 
ners by degrees, as though their tardier pace were quite accidental ; some 
take an extemporaneous fit of botanizing, and begin to look around most 
assiduously for wild flowers; while the young damsels strive to appear 
unconcerned, and with a disengaged air to walk on “ in maiden medita. 
tion fancy free.” Here we come upon a party of ten or twelve, who are 
seated upon the moss and stones, trolling a glee—and well they are sing- 
ing, too. Listen. As I live, it is “ Under the greenwood tree,” from 
As You Like It ; and the ecene is the very counterpart of the forest of Ar- 
dennes. “ Will you take a part, sir?” one of them said to me, quite ge. 
riously, as though singing catches, like Dogberry’s writing and reading 
“ came by natare.”’ e listened for some time to their pleasant voices 
ringing among the woods and floating away down the deep valley, and 
then we wandered on. But what have we bere? What on earth do we 
see but some half-dozen of our young men engaged in a game of lea 
frog with three or four wood-cutters, who are setting the wild echoes 
flying with their hearty laughter! They have come out of their woods 
for a while, copper-coloured and sudorific, to see what these Manchester 
lads and lasses are made of ; and they are pleased to say that the young 
men are of the right sort, while the girls “ bang the country wenches to 
splinters.” It was amusing to see our young people and these hardy, 
bronzed tenants of the forest laughiag and chaffing like children just let 
loose from school. 
About four o’clock we joined our friends at their repast. They had ar- 
rived at their hired apartments before us, and were indulging in what is so 
essential to comfort among working people in manufacturing towns, “a 
good wash’’—not the delicate laving of the skin with scented water and 
cosmetics, but a real lathery ablution in a capacious mug, with a lump of 
brown soap like a diminutive brick. The bair is soon set to right among 
the females; from habit this has become an easy mechanical operation 
without the use of the mirror. The young women are bustling about, 
arranging their stores on the table, looking after the boiling water, toast- 
ing bread at the kitchen fire, and brewing the tea. There isa baby, some 
six months old, of the party. The mother has been a teacher, and she 
must come out with them to Wortley, and they agree to carry baby in 
their rambles, turn and turn about. It looked to me but a lumpy sort of 
child ; but never had the world seen such a baby, according to their ac- 
count ; it was a paragonin creation ; it would have won the prize at any 
show in Europe. 

A very excellent tea we had, and very merry we were over it. The 
young women, all of whom were engaged in some daily employment, com- 
bined a modesty of manner with a considerable amount of animation; 
they were intelligent in their observations, as they who have had much 
experience of the work-day world ; and they exhibited an intuitive re- 
finement of manner and feeling, as might be expected from those who take 
upon themselves the duty of Sunday-school teachers in a proper spirit. 
The young men surprised me much. For the extent of reading and ease 
of address which some of thetn displayed, I was not at all prepared. 

“Are all Sunday-scbolars and teachers of the same character and de- 
meanour as those we have just left ?”’ I said to my friend, as we strolled 
out afterwards. 

“By no means. Sunday-schools necessarily contain a great mixture of 
character. They have done more for the well-being of our working peo- 
ple and the peace of our large towns than can be well calculated ; but it 
is injurious to the cause to expect too much from them.” 

“ How have your young men picked up their information ?”’ 

“In connexion with their Sanday-school there are libraries, mutual im- 
provement societies, and every kind of institution which can aid such as 
are anxious to acquire knowledge. Some of those young men will write 
. me than either you or I cculd when we were undergraduates at 

xford. 

“* What are their employments ?”’ 

“* Various—most of them in warehouses—bustling, active, pusving 
young fellows, who will discuss with you on work-days the price of fus- 
tians and flannels, and manifest their skill in the department of ‘ domes- 
tics.’ With moderate luck some will get on in life, and become masters 
of establishments themselves. Who knows but that the smart youngster 
in the paletot, and the handsome girl in the corner, may be one day the 
mayor and mayoress of Manchester ?”’ 

At seven o'clock the breathing cargo was re-packed, and at nine it was 
poured into the streets of Manchester. 


FRIDAY. 
A college friend of mine, who had become enamoured of genuflections, 


Re- | crosses, crossings, variegated altar-cloths, and pontifical man-millinery, 


used to advance to communion rails every Sunday after morning service, 
and for the edification of bis hearers, especially the poorer ones, intone, 
nasally, the words,—“ Friday is a fast day.”” This Friday was not strict- 
ly a day of fasting, but it was to us a day of abstinence from Sunday: 
school recreations. 

It has not been remarked before that on certain days in Whit-week the 
Manchester races are held ; and the object of the entertainments provided 
for the Sunday-scholarsis to afford them rational and elevating pleasure, 
as well as to withdraw them from the seductions of the race course. The 
amusements of our people ought to be encouraged, say our theoretic 
philantbropists ; and so say I. God knows that the poor have but few 
opportunities of enjoyment ; but may he defend them from such as the 
Manchester race-course offers! We happened, to day, to be in the road 
leading to the rave-ground as the multitudes were flocking thither ; and 
I think the scene was unparalleled for the denseness of the crowd and the 
tag-rag-and-bob-tail character of its component parte. Amidst the mass 
of human beings that was rolling down the way, I did not detect one 
whom, from pysiognomical observation, I would have trusted with a four- 
penny-piece. Here and there several horsemen were seen, who, with de- 
ceut tuition, might have been worked up into respectable grooms, but 
now bore the ignominious mark of a cross with the black-leg. A carri- 
age now and then rolled by, filled with females—apparently, not ladies. 
What the ecene on the race-course was I cannot say ; but the individuals 
that were to constitute the aggregate there were about as raflish a lot as 
you will meet with anywhere in her Majesty’s dominions, either in or out 
of the Old Baily. 

* Have you much gambling in Manchester?” I inquired. 

“T am told,” was the reply, “ that the betting mania is very general 
indeed. Young cubs in warehouses—lads in mills earning eight shi!lings 
a week—salesmen with £300 a-year—shopkeeper’s apprenticese—dasbing 
merchants, the sons of industrious parentse—all alike have their betting- 
books. Broken-down overlookers in factories take a beer-house and es- 
tablish a sweep in secret. The gambling propensity has been the ruin of 
several young men of my acquaintance who seemed at one time to pro- 
mise as fairly as those with whom we took tea yesterday. If you were to 
see the crowds that gather round a certain sporting hotel in Manchester, 
when they are expecting the issue of some racing “ event” to be there al- 
nounced, you would perceive at once how low in the scale of society this 
dreadful infatuation descends, and you would wonder how men and boy, 
who cannot or will not afford to buy soap or to mend their clothes, should 
embark their wages in bets and sweepstakes. 


SATURDAY, 


What an age it seems eince Monday morning! What a week of weeks 
has this been in its duration! If Locke’s theory be correct, that ‘ Time 
is measured by the succession of ideas,” what a pretty busy train of them 
must have been galloping through my brain for the last few days. > f 
is his theory correct? I hope not: for if it be, most certainly the lives © 
some of my acquaintance will be very short indeed. 7 

“ This day,” eaid my friend, as we were at breagfast, “ is called gap!08 
Saturday, here. 

¥ ‘And well it may ; for after such a week I don’t know what a person 
has to do but to amuse himself by yawning all the day long.” _ 

“ No, no ; it is not so called for that. Crowds of people, mapy 10 ce 
gons, flock into Manchester on Whit-Saturday from the neighbour! r4 
towns—Oldham, Rochdale, Ashton, and other places—to see whet che 
be seen—to gaze with their mouths open ; and a precious rough lot pd 
are—lively youths in fustian jackets and wide-awakes, who have 4 ing. 
jection to a friendly up-and-down contest by way of a gentle brea wo 
and wives and sweethearts who on slight persuation would become ern 
holders on the occasion. As, perhaps, you have no curiosity to see t od 
Oldbamite specimens of our race, we will take anotber ra lway trip 
day in a milder form than the last.” 


* x s . 








We are now on our way to a watering-place on the western coast, calle 
Blackpool. Our fare there and back is half-a-crown, so that we 
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31 ’ fort is within the reach of most of 

Jerably select. Some two or three hundred of our party oF ode | expand. I have found that comfort is tlned by : 0 i 
fix of Proud—the scene of that | sbriety, and industry. And I have discove at where misery dogs the 
We pase taretbt and | Rae ‘diverge from the great north a Rang | heels of the man or woman, it is mostly a self-created monster. I return | 
ack- | 
: fellow men. Tbis much-malign- 

ed to be @ very interesting place ; the town itself is by no! world and more love towards my poorer 

we ioolegant and as the coast lies does to the ocean, the water rolls | ed city has improved upon acquaintance. 
m ’ | neys and taller millionaires—its higglety-pigglety parapets and it orna- 
mental perambulators called policemen—I have, after all, half a liking | see Squire 
Let me see : in three menths I hope to get married : well, | corner for some friendiy egress ; I hear Cousin Johu’s voice shouting, 


the rest of the train consists of teachers and scholars from 
oes ot 
a district called the Fylde—a flat, dall, treeless tract of country. 


in great majesty. 
OP rhe tide was out when we arrived, and the multitudes that had pone 
by the various trains were spread far and wide along the beach. As we 


stood upon a high cliff, we could see them wandering along for miles, | 


toiling people, but that it ean only be ed by a couree of honesty, 





home, I trust,a wiser and a better man—with more knowledge of the | 


for the place. 
if Julia’s health permit, and my friend remain where he is, I am not sure 


—= 

As I sit here in my arm-chair aad dressing-gown, I see the whole 
rama of today passing once more befure my eyes. I see that dark, wet, 
ploughed field, with the white hounds slipping noiselessly over its fur- 
rowed surface. Ican almost perceive the fresh wholesome smell of the 
newly-turaed earth. Isee the ragged, overgrown, straggling fence at 


| the far end, glisteniog with morning dew, aad green with formidable 
Notwithstanding its tall chim- | briars. I see Frank Lovell’s chesout risiag at the weakest place, the 


rider — back, his spurs and stirrap-irons shining in the sun ; I 
aycock’s square scarlet back, as he diverges to a well-known 


“ Give him his head, Kate!” As White Stockings and I rapidly app 


snuffing the sea-breeze and watching the billows as they were rolling and | whether I shall not visit Manchester again next Whit-week for a little ia- | the leap, my horse relapses of his own accord into a trot, poiats his 


tumbling head over heels at their feet. Probably ten thousand excur- 


sionists are now in Blackpool—hard-working fa 


awny mechanics who ply the file with dexterous fingers, or scatter the 
be hom the anvil ike chaff on the threshing floor,” sickly-looking 
makers who have to stitch longer than the factory — ve = to 
spin—all dallying with the amorous sea breeze, and holding up t red 
faces to be bronzed by the mid-day sun. The fashionable visitors who 
stay their months at these watering places, look very contempt dru 
us cheap trippists ; and probably euch excursions may sometimes g na 
rise to scenes of an unseemly character ; bat the heart of that mao mus 
be very torpid who cannot endure some trifling annoyance and pass by 
some soleciems in behaviour, when he reflects that thousands of his lese 
favoured bretbren are enjoying themselves innocently for the day, and 
recruiting their toil-worn limbs and sorely-tried lungs for fature exer- 
tions. - 

“ What would our grandfathers say, I wonder,” aeked my friend, “if 
they could stand in this crowd, and learn that all these operatives have 
come fifty miles for a day’s recreation at the sea-side, and will retaro 
home to supper the same evening? Half a century ago 4 working mao 
was a great traveller who had been ten miles from his own fire side. In 
go far as the daily life of the million is concerned, Watt and his fellow- 
inventors have exerted a greater influence than all a philosophers, 
from Aristotle to Bacon, and from Bacon downwards—-than all your poets, 
from Homer to Sbakspeare, and from Shakepeare to the present Laureate 
—and all your politicians since patriotism firet broke its shell. For prac- 
tical progress, the last hundred years may be weighed against the aggre- 
gate of centuries that preceded it.” 

Here we came up to four or five lads—hobble-de-hoys—each much as 
#zchylus describes his boy-warrior. These youths clearly have never 
been at the sea-side before; they are wondering why the water is rising 
at their feet. Hear them. One sagely believes that the steamer which 
is some miles away is driving up the waves; another attributes the fact 
to a gentle breeze which is blowing from the west; a third has read 
something about the tides, but his stock of information seems about as 
confused as the stock of a dealer in marine stores. 

“ Well, my lads,” I said, joining in the convereation ; “ can’t you make 
out why it is that the waters are rising? The question has puzzled 
greater philosophers than you are.” 

Here I endeavoured to explain to them the common theory on the sab 
ject, and the youths seemed to listen with attention for awhile : the lad 
of some readiog was evidently interested in the lecture, when one of 
them, who was apparently the leader of the party, began to walk away, 
and turaing round said to my pupil, with an assumption of acuteness, 
“Come along wi’ thee, Bill; the gentleman’s nobbut making a foo o’ 
thee.” I wonder what their impressions were when, in three hours, the 
sea had covered the whole expanse of sands, and was rolling against the 
cliffs aod breakwaters with its crested billows and moaning monotone. 

The Blackpool sands are singularly dry and very spacious, well 
adapted for walking and riding. Alas! alas! pity the poor little don- 
keys. For my own part I have an affection for the species ; whether it 
be from that “ feilow-feeling which makes us wondrous kind,” I know 
not. But your donkey, meo judicio, is an intellectual and faitbfal ani- 
mal, notwithstanding some seeming inconsistencies in his conduct. I 
always feel inclined to fight the brute who is abusing his donkey. Poor 
toiling creatures! Ye have but little reason to look forward with plea- 
sure to these cheap trips. Boys and girls, full-grown young men and 
bouncing young women—all are determined to take equestrian exercise 
once in their lives, though in most cases it seems anything but an agree- 
able operation. We came upon four or five young women of our party, 
who were racing like so many Chifneys; when unfortunately a cross oc 
curred, donkey charged donkey, and down plumped one of the asines- 
trians on the sand, and was dragged ignominiously for some yards by 
the foot. Euripides relates of Polyxena, the daughter of Priam and He- 
cuba, when she was immolated by the Greeks on the tomb of Achilles, 
that she made it a point to “fall decently.” Now Mies Mullen either 
had not time, or did not care to take any such precaution. She bad not 
been brought up under Hecuba. “ What’s she to Hecuba, or Hecuba 
to her?” She jumped up in great haste, shook herself down, dashed the 
sand off her clothes, gave the donkey boy a “ good saucing,”’ and joined 
her party on foot with a sort of nonchalance, though evidently, from the 
sly wandering of her hand, there were sundry stinging sand-scratches 
about her which she did not please to divulge. 

As we were walking along the beach, we fell in with a party of some 
twenty, apparently frem Oldbam, who were in a state of great perplexity. 
The tide bad run up one of the creeks, and surrounded them. Some 
persons were shouting to them from a distance, bewildering them more 
and more, till they seemed quite as likely to rush into the sea as to make 
for terra firma. Coming up, we made the terrified party understand 
their position ; when, without more ado, the lads and lasses bounced into 
the water, and, though it ran fairly knee deep, they seemed to care very 
little about their display of calves and garters. When they gaiued the 
safe side, they joined heartily in the laugh with the spectators ; and some 
jokes, more sprightly tham refined, appeared to create considerable 
amusement among them. 

See there! a party of about a score who have just landed from a boat- 
ing excursion. The sea has acquired the name of treacherous, and it 
seems to deserve it. Certainly to these ladies and gentlemen who are 
evidently from some inland town, the blue expanse of waters has put on 
a deceitful aspect. They came down for health and pleasure. Where 
could they be more likely to find these blessings than as they bounded 
over the billows of the deep? To them, “ Old Ocean smiled ;” they lis- 
tened to the auerithmou delasma of the tantalizing rogue, till they must 
needs mount upon his back jn a pleasure-boat. Alas for human fore- 

sight! Look at that young gentleman with the turn-down collar, and 
oe pretty maiden by his side! He is a poet, and embarked reciting the 

nes,— 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free : 


and apostrophizing Dickson’s boat as a phantom that “ walks the waters 
like a thing of life.” Poor fellow! Quantum mutatus ab illo! All his 
poetry bas been pumped out of him ; bis apostrophes have “ died into an 
echo ;” his rhapsodies are floating away upon the winds, now somewhere 
over the Isle of Man; he is for the time being a very prosaic personage, 
Then how miserable looks that young lady by his side! Her long hair is 
dangling from ber bonnet as if it had been dipped in salt water. O why 
should lovely woman tempt the treacherous deep? Is it not a bumiliat 
ing view of buman nature, to see a seraphic creature rolled upinto a heap 
like a bundle of dirty rags, while a villanous stewardess is pouring cold 
water and brandy down her throat through a funnel. Keep on dry land, 
my lady reader, or I shall never forgive you as long as you live. 

We have arrived safe and sound in Manchester about nine o’clock ; and 
80 end my week's adventures.* 

* * 2” * 

A moralist would close his diary with the self-examination,—What be- 
nefit have I derived from this visit? What addition have I made to my 
—_ of knowledge? What clearer perception of moral duty have I ac- 
| gs ? Be itso: I am not afraid to meet this ingairy. 1 believe that 

. ave genes in one week a more perfect acquaintance with the condi- 
pong = manufacturing people than I could have done in a life-time 
oe OKS and newspapers. Blue books are all very well in their way ; 
ra bec be only the dry bones of truth. I have learned that, thougb 
oe anes pb operatives may be hard and long, yet are the enjoyments 
te nd wim them real and hearty. I have seen, that though among 
po ie “4 a — ee is much vicious self-indulgence, yet may religion 

vurish there, and the better feelings of our nature grow and 








* Lord Campbell, when he w itati 
; as excogitating the severest terms of censure 
> nid that teal ck conveying our hereditary legislators to the naval re- 
cee oon my lord such thine ne been one of Manchester excurtioni-ts. 
8, ‘ : : 0 
our Government soto arrang ee re managed better in Manchester. It is for, 


: leasure trip as i ini 
greengrocers, judges and lishsonqers, be as to thrust cabinet ministers and 


t 4 ops and twopenny postmen, into 
Senta mor ee ; oe to bring the satins and velvets of peetions on to bare 
countess : tom the corduroys of pig-butchers and cattle-jobbers. And then, 
though the ene vendeos Eran streets at four o’clock in the morning, as 

 excursionists, forsosth | ages from Covent-garden markets! Manches- 


ers and aoe Se | 
the inland towns of the county—young men and women who for ten hours | 
each week-day inhale the oil-impregnated atmosphere of a factory— | 


nocent rural recreation. R. L. 
—<—= > 


THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Friday.—This has been an eventfulday. I thought somehow it would 
be so—at all events the first day’s hunting is always an era to me—so 
when I came down to breakfast in my riding-habit, and braved the cold 
glances of my aunt and the earcasms of my cousin, I was prepared for a 
certain amount of excitement, although I confess I did not bargain for 
quite so much as I got. f 

“ You'll enjoy yourself to-day, I trust, Miss Coventry,”’ said Aunt Hor- 
singham, looking as black as thunder. 

“Mind you don’t get a fall,” observed Cousin Amelia, with a sneer; 
but I cared little for their remarks and remonstrances. White-Stoekings 
was at the door, Cousin Jobn ready to lift me into my saddle, and I 
envied no mortal woman on earth, no, not our gracious Queen upon the 
throne, when I found myzelt fairly mounted, and jogging gently down the 
park, in all the delightful anticipation of a good day’s sport. I think I 
would rather have ridden Brilliant of the two, but John euggested that 
the country was cramped and sticky, with small fields and blind fences. 
Now, White-Stockings is an anima! of great circumspection, and allows 
no earthly consideration to hurry him. He is, moreover, as strong as a 
dray-horse, and as handy, so Jobn declares, “as a fiddle.” Tohim there- 
fore was entrusted the honour of carrying me on my first appearance with 
the Heavy-top hounds. The meet was at no great distance from Danger- 
field Hali, and being the beginniog of the season, and a favourite place, 
there was a considerable muster of the é/:te of the county, and a goodly 
show of very respecte ble horses to grace the covert side. As we rode up 
to the mounted assemblage, I perceived by the glances of curiosity, not 
to say admiration, directed at myself and White-Stockings, that ladies 
were unusual visitors in that field, and that the Heavy-top gentlemen 
were not prepared to be cut down, at all events by a woman. Cousin 
John seems to know them 4ll, and tu be a universal favourite. 

“ Who’s the lady, Jones, my boy ?” whispered a fat equire in a purple 
garment, with a face to match ; “ good seat on a horse, eh? rides like a 
bird, I’1l warrant her.’ I did not catch John’s answer, but the corpulent 
sportsman nodded, and smiled, and winked, and wheezed out, “ Lucky 
dog—pretty cousin—double harness.’ 

I don’t know what he meant, but that it was something intensely ludi- 
crous I gather from his nearly choking with laughter at his own con- 
cluding observation, though Joba blushed and looked rather like a fool. 

“ Who’s that girl on a chesnut?” I again heard asked by a slang-look- 
ing man with red whiskers meeting uader his chia ; “ looks like a larker 
—I must get introduced to her,’’ added the conceited brute. How I 
hated him! If he had ventured to speak to me, I really think I could 
have struck him over the face with my riding-whip. 

“T told you it would not be long before we mei, Miss Coventry,” said 
a well-known voice beside me, and turning round, I shook bands with 
Captain Loveil, and, lam ashamed to contess, shook all over into the 
bargain. I am always a little nervous the first day of the season. How 
well he looked in his red coat and neat appointments, with his graceful 
seat upon a horse, and so bigh-bred, amongst all the country squires aad 
jolly yeoman that surrounded us. He bad more colour, too, than when 
in London, and altogether I thought I had never seen him looking so 
handsome. The chesnut with the wicked eye, showing off his fine shape, 
pow divested of clothing, curvetted and bent to his rider’s hand as if he 
thoroughly enjoyed that light restraining touch: the pair looked what 
the gentlemen call “all over like going,” and 1am sure one of them 
thought so too. : 

‘| saw your horses on their way to Muddlebury, yesterday,” [ at 
length found courage to say ; “are you going tobunt all the season with 
the Heavy-top?” : 

“How long do you stay at Dangerfield?’ was the counter question 
from Frank ; *‘ you see I know the name of the place already ; I believe 
I could find my way now about the park ; very picturesque it is too, by 
night, Miss Coventry. Do you like music by moonlight?” 

* Not if it’s played out of tune,” I answered, with a laugh anda blush ; 
but just then Squire Haycock, whom I scarcely kuew in his hunting cos- 
tume, rode up to us, and begged as a personal favour to himself that we 
would accompany bim to a particular point, from which he could ensure 
us a good start if the fox went away, his tace becoming scarlet as he ex- 
pressed a hope “ Miss Coventry would not allow her fondness for the 
chase to lead her into unnecessary danger ;” whilst Frank looked at him 
with a half-amused, half-puzzled expression, that seemed to say, “ What 
@ queer creature you are, and what the deuce caa that matter to you.” 

1 wonder why people always waat to oblige you when you don’t want 
to be obliged ; * too civil by half” is much more in the way than “ not 
half civil enough,” so we rode on with Squire Haycock, and took up a 
position at the end of the wood that commanded a view of the whole pro- 
ceedings, and, as Frank whispered to me, was “ the likeliest place in the 
world if we wanted to head the fox.” 

The Heavy-top hounds are an establishment such as, 1am given to 
understand, is not easily kept in Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and 
other so called “ flying counties.’ I like to gain all the knowledge I can 
—Cousin Jobn calls this thirst for knowledge “ female curiosity”—and I 
gather from him that the Heavy-top consists of twenty-two couples of 
hunting hounds, and that the whole twenty-two came out three times a 
week during the season. I don’t see why they shouldo’t, I’m sure—they 
look very fat, and remind me of the otter hounds poor Uncle Horace used 
to keep when I was achild. He (that’s my oracle, Cousin Jobn) further 
adds, that they are remarkably “steady,’-—which is more thao can be 
said of their huntsman, who is constantly drank—aad that they consume 
@ vast quantity of “ flesh ; which, far from being a meritorious, appears 
to me a disgusting tendency. They are capital “ line-hunters,” so says 
Jobn ; a“ line-hunter” I imagine is a hound that’ keeps snufliag about 
under the horses’ feet, aud must be a most useful auxiliary, when, as is 
often the case, the sportsmen are standing on the identical spot where 
the fox has crossed. He considers them a very “killing”? pack, not in 
manuers or appearance, certainly, but in perseverance and undying de- 
termination. Their huntsman is what is called “ one of the old sort :” if 
this is a correct description, I can only say that “the oid sort”? must 
have worn the brownest and shabbiest of boots, the oldest of coats, and 
the greasiest of caps ; must have smelt of braudy on all occasions, and 
lived in a besotted state of general contusion, vibrating between “ deli- 
rium audacious” and “ delirium tremens.” They have however a certain 
whip, called *‘ Will,” who appears to me to do all the work, and keep 
everything right. When old Tippler drinks himself to death, a casualty 
which must shortly happen, Will is pretty sure to succeedbim; an eveut 
which | tancy will greatly add to the efficiency of the Heavy-top hounds. 
To crown all, Frank Lovell dubs the whole thing “slow,” but I have 
remarked, gentlemen make use of this epithet to convey their disapproval 
of that which they cannot find any positive tault with, just as we ladies 
call a woman “ bad style,” whea we have nothing else to say in her dis- 
paragement. 

‘*Gone away !”’ exclaims Squire Haycock, lifting his cap high above 
his red head ; “ yonder he goes! don’t you see him, Miss Coveutry ? now 
whisking under the gate.” 

“ Forward, forward!” holloas Frank, giving vent to his excitement in 
one of those prolonged screams that proclaim how the astonished sports- 
man has actually seen the fox with his own eyes. The next instant he 
is through the hand-gate at the end of the ride, and rising ia his stirrups, 
with the wicked chesnut held hard by the head, is speeding away over 
the adjoining pasture, alongside of the two or three couples of leading 
hounds that have just emerged from the covert. Ab! we are all forgot- 
ten now, women, children, everything is lost ia that first delirious five 
minutes wher the hounds are really away. Frank was gazing at me a 
minute ago as if his very life was at my disposal, and now he is speeding 
away a@ field a-head of me, and doa’t care whether I break my neck fol- 


| Cars, Crashes into the very middle of the fence, and just as I give myself 
| up for lost, makes a second bound that settles me once more in the sad- 
| dle, and lands gallantly in the adjoining field, Frank looking back over 
| bis shoulder in evideot anxiety and admiration, whilst John’s cheery 

voice, with its “ bravo, Kate!” rings in my delighted ears. We three 
are now nearest the hounds, a loog strip of rushy meadow-land before 
us, the pack streaming along the side of a high thick hedge that bounds 
it on our left ; the south wind fans my face aud lifts my hair, as I slacken 
my horse’s rein and urge him to bis speed. I am alongside of Frank. I 
could ride anywhere now, or do anything. I pass him with a smile and 
a jest. Iam the foremost with the chase. What is ten years of common 
life, one’s feet upon the fender, compared to five such goldcn miputes as 
these? The houads stop suddenly, and after scattering and spreading 
themselves into the form of an open fan, look up in my fice with an air 
of mate bewilderment. The huntsmen and the field come up, the gentle- 
men in a high state of delight and confusion, but Mr. Tippler ia the worst 
of humours, and muttering as he trots off to a corner of the meadow with 
the pack about bis horses’ heels :— 

** Rode ’em slap off the scent—drove ’em to a check—wish she was at 
home and —_ = asleep, and be d——d to her !”’ 

A grim o y who has but one eye, and answers to the name of 
“ Jezebel,”’ has threaded the fence, re proclaims in anything bat a 
sweet voice to her comrades, that she has discovered the line of our fox. 
They join her ia an instant, down go their beads in concert, and away 
we all speed again, through an open gate, across a wide common, into 
@ strip of plantation, over a stile and footboard that leads out of it, 
and I find myself once more following Captain Lovell, with Cousin 
Jobn alongside of me, and all the rest far, far behind. This is indeed 
glorious. I should like it to go on till dinner-time. How I hope we 
shan’t kill the fox. 

“ Take hold of his head, Kate,” says my cousia, whose horse has just 
blundered ou to bis nose through a gap, “ even White-Stockiags wont 
last for ever, and this is going to be somethiag out of the common.” 

“ Forward!’ is my reply, as I point with my whip towards the lessen- 
ing pack, now a whole field a-head of us, “ forward!” If we hada’t 
been going such a pace I could have sung for joy. 

There is a line of pollarded willow-trees down in that hollow, and the 
hounds have already left these behind them; they are rising the op- 
posite ground. Again Frank Lovell looks anxiously back at me, but 
makes no sign. 

* We must have it, Kate!” says John, “ there’s your best place, under 
the tree ; send him at it as hard as he can lay legs to the ground,” 

I ply my whip and loosen my reins in vain, White-Stockings stops 
dead short, and lowers his nose to the water, as if he wanted to drink ; 
all of a sudden the stream is behind me, and with » flounder and a strug- 
gle we are safe over the brook. Not so Cousin Joba; I see him on his 
legs on the bank, with his horse’s head lying helplessly between his feet, 
the rest of that valuable animal being completely submerged. 

“ Go along, Kate!”’ he shouts encouragiogly, and agaia I speed after 
Frank Lovell, whois by this time nearly a quarter of a mile ahead of 
me, and at least that distance behind the hounds. White-Stockings is 
going very pleasantly, but the groand is now entirely on the rise, and he 
indulges occasionally in a trot without any hint on my part ; the fences 
fortunately get weaker and weaker ; the fields are covered with stones, 
and are light good galloping enough, but the rise gets steeper every 
yard ; rouad bills are closing in about us; we are now on the Downs, 
aud the pack is still fleeting ahead, like a body of hounds in a dreamn, 
every moment increasing their distance from us, and making them more 
and more indistinct. Frank Lovell disappears over the brow of that 
hill, aad I urge White-Stockings to overtake my only companion. He 
dou’t seem to go much faster, for all that. LI strike him once or twice 
with my light riding whip ; I shake my reins, and he comes back into a 
trot ; | rise in my stirrap and : ouse his energies ia every way I can think 
of. Iam afraid he mast be ill, the trot degenerates to a jog, a walk ; he 
carries bis head farther out from him than is his wont, and treats carb 
and saafile with a like disregard and callousness of mouth. Now he stops 
altogether, and catching a side view of his head, his eye appears to me 
more prominent than usual, and the whole agimal seems changed, till I 
can hardly faucy it is my owa horse. I get a little frightened now, and 
look round for assistauce. I am quite alone. Hounds, horsemen, all 
have disappeared : the wide, dreary solitary Downs stretch around me, 
aud I begin to have misgivings as to how I am to get back to Dangerfield 
Halil. Cousin Jobo bas explained it ail to me siace. 

* Nothing could be simpler, Kate,” said he, this evening, when I handed 
him his tea, you stopped your horse. If ladies wilt go in front with a 
loose rein for five aud forty miautes, riding, jealous of such a first-rate 
performer as Frank Lovell, it is not an unlikely thing to happen. Ifyou 
could have lasted ten minutes longer, you would have seen them kill their 
fox. Frank was the oaly one there, but he assures me he could not have 
gone another huedred yards. Never mind, Kate, better luck next time !’’ 

Weil, to return tomy day. After a while, White-Stockings began to 
recover himself ; i’m sure I dida’t know what to do for him. I got off, 
aod loosened bis girth as well as I could, and turned his head to the 
wind, and wipei his poor nose with my pocket-handkerchief. I hadn’t 
any eau de Culogae, and if [ had, it might not have done him mach good. 
At last he got better, and I got on again (all my life I’ve been used to 
mouating and dismounting without assistance). Thinking down-hill 
must be the way home, dowu-hill [ tarned him, and proceeded slowly on 
now ruoning over in my owo mind the glorious hour I had just spent, 
now wondering whether I should be lost and have to sleep amongst the 
Downs, and anon coming back to the old subject, and resolving that 
huatiog was the only thing to live for, and that for the fatare I would 
devote my whole time aad energies to that pursuit. At last I got into 
a steep chalky lane, and at a turn a little further on espied, to my great 
relief, a red-coated back jogging leisurely home. White-Stockings 
pricked his ears aud mended his pace, so I soon overtook the returning 
sportsman, who proved to be no other than Squire Haycock, thrown out 
like - rest - = rye ar gentlemen, and only too happy to take 
care of me, and show me the shortest way (eleven mi i 
back to Dangerfield Hall. dh tata beaten 

We jogged on amicably enough, the Squire complimenting me much 
on my prowess, aud not half so shy as usual,—very often the case with a 
dffideot man when on horseback. We were forced to go very slow, both 
our horses being pretty weil tired ; and to make matters better we were 
caught ina tremendous hail-storm, about two miles from home, just as 
it was getting dark, and close to the spot where our respective roads di- 
verged. I could not possibly miss mine, as it was perfectly straight. 
Ab! that hailstorm has a deal to answer for. We were forced to turn 
through a handgate, and take shelter in a friendiy wood. What a ridi- 
culous position, pitch dark, pelting with rain, an elderly gentleman and 
a young lady on horseback uader a fir-tree. The Squire nad been get- 
ting “- incoherent for some time, I coulda’t thiak what he was dri- 
ving at. 

* You like our country, Miss Coventry, fin 
aloo wep aanaee teaen my 'y; fine climate, excellent soil, 

I willingly subscribed to all these advantages. 

“ Good neighbourhood,” added the Squire, “ capital hunting, charm- 
ing rides, wouderful scenery for sketching ; do you think you could live 
in this gart of the world?” 

I thought I could if I was to try. 

“‘ You expressed your approbation of my house, Miss Coventry,” the 
Squire proceeded, with his hand on my horse’s neck, “ do you think—I 
mean—should you consider—or rather I should say, is there any altera- 
tion you would suggest—anything in my power,—if you would condes- 
pee ag ride over aby afternoon, may I consider you will so far fayour 
me 

I said, “ I should be delighted, but that it had left off raining, and it 
was time for us to get home.” ' 











lowing him or not. But this is no time for such thoughts as those, the 
drunken bunoteman is sounding bis horn in our rear. Will, the whip, cap | 
in band, is bringing up the body of the pack. Squire Haycock holds the 
gate open for me to pass, Cousin Jobn goes by me like a flash of light- 
ning ; White-Stockings, with a loose reia, submits to be kicked along at 


I sball go exactly where Frank did ; my biood thrills with ecstacy in my 
veins : moment of moments! I have got a capital start, and we are in for 





@ run. 


auy pace I like to ask him; the fence at the end of the field is nothing, | With a squeeze that crushed my tavour te ring 





* One word, Miss Coventry,” pleaded the Squire, with a shaking 
voice, “have I your permizsion to call upon Lady Horsingham to- 
morrow ?”” 

I said I thought my aunt would be at home, and expressed my convic- 
tion that she would be delighted to see him, and I wished him good-bye. 


* Good bye, Miss Coventry, good-bye,” said the Squire, shaking hands 


into my prettiest fin 

* you have made me the happiest of men—good. bve nA P ser, 
| “Leaw it all in aa instant, just as 1 see it now. The Squire means to 
‘ propose for me to-morrow, and he thinks I have accepted him. What 
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shall ido! Mrs. Ha —Kate Hayeoek—Catherine Haycock. No, 
I ean’t make it look well, write it bow I will; and then, to vow never 
to think of anyone else ; I suppose I mightn’t even speak to Frank. Ne. 
ver, no, never; but what 2 scrap? I have got into, and how J wish to- 
MOFTow was over. _ 
CHAPTER XID. 

My diary eontinued— 

Saturday.— Well, it is over at last; and, apon my word, I begin to 
think I am capable of anything after all I have got through to-day since 
breakfast. Scarcely had I finished the slice of toast and single cup of tea 
that constitute my morning meal, before I heard the tramp of a horse ou 
the gravel in front of the house, followed by the ominous soand of the 
door-bell. Ihave remarked that in all country families, a ring at the 
door-bell brings everybody’s heart into everybody’s mouth. Aunt Hor- 
singham, brooding over the tea-pot as usual, had been in her worst of 
humours ever since she came down, and tried to look as if no bell that 
ever was cast bad power to move her grim resolve. 

“ A mersage by electric telegraph,” exclaimed Cousin Amelia, who is 
always anticipating some catastrophe ; “no visitor would ever call at 
euch a time.” 

“(Unless he came to propose for one of us,” suggested John, who was 
earving a bam on the side-table. 

“Some one on business for me, probably,” remarked Aunt Horsing- 
ham, drawing herself up and looking more stately than usual. 

‘*Mr. Haycock !” announced the butler, throwing open the door with 
@ flourish, and while all, our a visitor’s preparations, rach as 
wipiag his shoes, arranging his dress, » were distinctly audible out- 
side, we looked at eaeh other in mute astonishment, and I own I did feel 
the guilty one among the party. : 

ire made his entrance in a state of intense trepidation ; having 
been forcibly deprived of his white hat in the ball he had nothing bat 
natural means to resort to for concealment of his confasion. Had it not 
been for an enormous silk bandkerchief (white spots on a yellow ground), 
with which he blew his nose and wiped his brow at short and startling 
intervals, his condition would have been pitiable in the extreme. The 
“ Squire’s” dress, too, was of a more florid style than is usual in these 
days of sad-coloured attire. A bright blue neckclotb, well starched and 
of great depth and volume; a buff waistcoat, with [massive gilt but- 
tons ; @ grass-green riding-coat, of peculiar shape and somewhat scanty 
material ; white cord-trousers, York tan gaiters, and enormous double- 
soled shooting-shoes, pierced and strapped, and clamped and hob nailed, 
completing a tout-ensemble, that almost upset aunt’s gravity, and made 
me, nervous as I felt, stuff my pocket-handkerohief into my mouth that I 
might not laugh ontright. " 

“ Fine morning, y Horsingham,” observed the Squire, as if he had 
come al} that distance at this early hour on purpose to impart so valua- 

_ ble pieee of information, “ fine morning, but cold,” he repeated, rubbing 
his hands together, though tte perspiration stood on his brow. “ I don’t 
recollect a much finer morning at this time of the year,” he resumed, ad- 
dressing Cousin John after a pause, during which be had ceremonioasly 
shaken hands w&b each of us in succession. 

* Will you have some breakfast ?”” asked Lady Horsingham, whose cold 
and formal demeanour contrasted strangely with the nervous excitemeat 
of her visitor. 

“ No, thank you—if you please,” answered the Squire, in a breath, “I 
breakfasted before I left home ; early hours, Lady Horsingham—I think 
your ladyship approves of early bours—but I’ll ask for a cup of tea, if 
you please,” co he sat down tow weak cup of lakewarm tea with mach 
ageumed gusto and satisfaction. 

It was now time for Cousin Amelia to turn her battery on the Squire, 
so she presently attacked him about his poultry, and his garden, and 
his farm ; the honest gentleman’s absent aud inconsequent repiies cawsing 
my aunt and Jobn to regard bim with sileut astonishment as one who was 
rapidly taking leave of his senses, whilst I, who knew or at least guessed the 
cause of his extraordinary behaviour, began heartily to wish myself back 
in Lowndes-street, and to wonder how tbie absurd scene was going to 


“ Your dahlias must have suffered dreadfuliy from these early froste,”’ 
said Cousin Amelia, shaking her ringlets at the poor mano in what she 
fancies her most bewitching style. 

“Beautifully,” was the bewildered reply, “particularly the short-horns.”’ 

“ You never sentus over the Alderney calf you promised, Mr. Hay- 
cock,’’ pursued the lady, pow adroitly changing ber ground ; “ I begin to 
think you are not to be depended on.”’ 

“ You do me injustice, Miss Horsingham, indeed you do,” broke out the 
Squire in a white heat, and with a depreeating glance at me; “ I assure 
you I sent over a very fine cutting, with a pot and everything, directions 
for matting it in winter and transplanting after a year ; if you never got 
it I'll discharge my gardener, I will, upon my word.” 

* I have got such a Cochin China to show you,” persisted his tormentor, 
determined to renew the charge ; * when you’ve finished breakfast, I'l! 
take you to the pouliry-yard, if you like.” - 

“ Delighted,” replied the Squire, looking ruefully around him, as if he 
meditated instaot flight, “ delighted, I’m sure ; but they haven’t flowered 
well this year. I'll teach you how to breed them, if you like ; but you're 
aware, Mies Horsingham, that they’ve no smell.” 

Joba eould stand it no longer, and was forced to bolt out of the 
room. My aunt, too, rose from the table with something approaching a 
smile, and the Squire, screwing his courage to the sticking place, was 
following her into the drawing-room, evidently for a private interview, 
when Cousin Amelia, who seemed to have made up her mind to take 
bodily poseession of him, hurried the visitor off to the billiard-room, there 
to engage ina match which would probably last till lancheon time. I 
never saw anything e0 hopeless as the expression of the victim’s coun- 
tenance, whilst suffering himself to be thus led into captivity. He did 
summon courage to entreat “‘Miss Coventry to come and mark,’”’ a favour 
which, notwithstanding my cousin’s black looks, I really bad not the 
heart to refase him. 

Game afier game they played, the gentleman apparently abandoning 
himself to bis fate. Sprawling over the table, making the most ridicu- 
lous blunders in counting, missing the most palpable of cannons, aad 
failing to effect the easiest of hazards, the lady brandishing her maee in 
the most becoming attitudes, drooping her long hair over the cushions, 
and displaying the whiteness of her hand and slender symmetry of her 
fingers, as she requested her astonisbed adversary to teach her “ how to 
make a bridge,” or “ pocket the red,” or “screw in off the white,” and 
ligped out “ how hard it was to be disappointed by that provoking kiss!” 
The Squire made one or two futile attempts to engage me in a game, bat 
Cousin Amelia was determined to have bim all to herself, and as it was 
getting nose the time at which I take Aunt Deborah her broth, for poor 

unt Deborah, I am sorry to say, is very ill in bed, I made my escape, 
and as I ran upetairs heard the billiard-room bell ring, and Squire Hay- 
eock summon up courage to ‘* know if Lady Horsingham was at leisure, 
as he wished to see her for five minutes alone in the drawing room.” 

People may fay what they like about superstition and credulity and 
old women’s tales, but I jave faith in presentiments. Didn’t i get up 
from my work and walk to the window at least a dozen times, to watch 
for Cousin Jobn coming home, that wet day two years ago, when he 
broke bis leg with the darriers, and yet he had only gone out for a morn- 
ing’s canter on the best horse he ever had in his life? Didn’t I feel for 
eight-and-forty hours as if something too delightful was going to happen 
to me the week that Brilliant was boaght and sent home, looking like an 
angel in a horse’s skin? 

hat reminds me I never go to see him now ; [hope I am not incon- 
stant to my old friends. And what was it but a presentiment that made 
my heart beat and my knees knock together when I entered my own 
room to-day before Juncheon, and saw a brown paper parcel on the table, 
addressed, evidently by the shop people, to “ Miss Coventry, Dangerfield 
Hall?’ How my fingers trembled as I untied the thread and unfolded 
the paper ; after all it was nothing but a packet of worsteds! To be sure 
I hadn’st ordered any worsteds, but there might possibly be a note to ex- 
plain, so F shook every skein carefully, aud turned the covering inside 
out, that the document, if there should be one, might not escape my vigi- 
lance. How could my presentiments deceive me? of course there was a 
note—after all, where was the harm. Captain Lovell bad most politely 
sent me all these worsteds for a cushion [ had once talked about working, 
and very natarally bad enclosed a note to say 80, and nothing to my 
mind could be kinder or more welcome than the contents. I am not go- 
ing to say what they are, of course; though for that matter I easily 
could, since I have got the note by me at this moment, and have read it 
over to-day besides, more than once. After all, there is nothing like a 
letter. Who does not remember the first letter received in one’s childish 
days, written in a fair round text for childish eyes, or perbaps even 
printed by the kind and painstaking correspondent for the little dance of 
a recipient. Who has not slept with such a letter carefully hoarded 
away under the pillow, that morning’s first light might give positive as- 
surance of the actual existence of our treasure. Nor is the little urebin 
the only glad supporter of our admirable postal institutions, Manly eyes 


moisten with tears of joy over thoee faint delicate lines traced by Aer | think ? 


hand whose genile infuence has found the one soft place in that firm un 


flinching character. Woman hides away in her bosom close to her loving 
heart, the precious scrap whieh assures ber, visibly, tangibly, unerringly, 
that he is hers and hers alone. Words may deceive, scenes of bliss pass 
away like a dream. Thongh ever preseut to the mind, it requires an 
effort to disentangle the realities of memory from the illusions of imagi- 
nation ; but a letter is proof positive, there it is in black and white. You 
may read it again and again, you may kiss it as often as you please, you 
may prize it, and stady it, and pore over it, and find a new meaning in 
every fresh perusal, a hidden interpretation for every magic word, no- 
thing can deprive you of it, only don’t forget to lock it up earefully, and 
mind you don’t go leaving about your keys. 

I bad hardly read my note over a second time, before Cousin Amelia 
bounced into the room without koocking. I should bave loeked the door 
had I known she was coming, as it was I had only time to pop the nete 
into my dress (the seal made a great scratch just below my neck,) before 
she was upon me, and throwing hereelf into my arms with a most un- 
usual access of affection, exclaimed— 

“Give me joy Kate—give me joy—he’s gone to mamma—he’s in the 
drawing-room with her now—ob! Kate, what ehall I do ?”’ 

“My dear Amelia,” I exclaimed, as the delightfal thought @ashed 
across me, that after all the Squire’s visit might have been for my 
cousin, though I must say I wondered at his taste, “ am I to congratu- 
late you on being Mrs. Haycock? I do, indeed, from my heart. I am 
sure he is an excellent, amiable map, and will make you a capital hue- 
band. 

“ That he will,” exclaimed Cousin Amelia, “and such a nice place and 
gardens, and a very good fortune too; upon my word, Kate, I begin to 
think I’m a lucky girl, though to be sure with my advantages I might 
expect to make a good match. He’s not so old Kate, after all ; at least 
not so old as he looks, and he’s very good-tempered I know, because his 
servanis say so. I sball alter that tumble-down house of his, and new 
farnoish the drawing-room. Of coarse he’ll take me to London for two or 
three months every year in the season. I wonder if he knows about Mr. 
Johnson, not that [ ever cared for kien, and of course a poor curate like 
that, one couldn’t think of it. Do you kaow Kate I thoaght his manner 
was very odd the other day when he dined here, though he sate next yeu, 
he kept looking at me, and I remarked once tbat he coloured up, oh! so 
red ; poor fellow, I see it all now. Kate, you shall be one of my brides- 
maids—perhaps it will be your turn to be a bride some of these days, who 
knows ?’ 

Just then Gertrude tapped at the door. 

“* Miss Coventry, if you please, her ladyship wishes to see you in the 
drawing room.” 

My cousin’s face fell several inehes. 

“Some mistake, Gertrude,” she exclaimed; “it’s me, isn’t it, that 
mamma wants?” ’ 

“Her ladysbio bid me tell Miss Kate she wished to see her immedi- 
ately,” was my maid’s reply, so I tripped down stairs with a beatin 
heart, and crossed the hall jast in time to see Squire Haycock ridiog 
leisurely away from the house, (though it was bitter cold, and a hard 
frost, the first of the season,) and looking up at the window, doubtless in 
hopes of an encouraging wave from the white handkerchief of his fancée 
presumptive. 

Sbort as was the interval between my own door and that of the draw- 
ing-room, I had time to run over io my micd the whole advantages and 
disadvantages of tbe flattering proposal which I was now convinced had 
been made on my behalf. If I became Mrs. Haycock, and I saw clearly 
that I had not mistaken the Squire’s meaning on our retarn from hunt- 
ing, I shoud be at the head of a handsome establishment, should bave a 
good-tempered, easy-going, pleasant husband who would let me do just 
what I liked, and buns to my heart’s content, should live in the country, 
and look after the poor, and feed hens and chickens, and sink dowa com 
fortably into a contented old age. I need not separate from Aunt De- 
borah, who would never be able to do without me, and I might, I am 
sure, turn the Squire with the greatest ease, round my little finger, but 
then there certainly were great objections. I could have got over the 
colour of bis hair, though a red head opposite me every morning, would 
undoubtedly be a trial, but the freckles! No, I do not think I could do 
my daty as a wife by a mano so dreadfully freekled. I’m certain I couldn’t 
love bim, and if I dido’t love him I oughta’t to marry him, and I thought 
of the ead, sad tale of Lucy Lady Horsingham, whose ghost was now in 
the nightly habit of haunting Dangerfield Hall. The struggles that poor 
thing must have gone through, the leaden hoars of dull torpid misery, 
the agonizing moments of acute remorse, the perpetual spirit-weariag 
conflict between duty and inclination, much to the discomfiture of the 
former, and the haunting face of Cousin Edward continually rising on 
that heated imagination, pleading, reproaching, sueing till she loved him 
if possibly more madly in his absence than when he was by her side. I 
too, was begianing to have a *‘ Consin Edward” of my own, Frank Lo- 
vell’s image was far too often present in my mind. I did not choose to 
confess to myself, how much I liked him, but the more I reflected on Mr. 
Haycoek’s proposal, the more I felt bow impossible it would be never to 
think of Frank avy more. 

“No!” I said inwardly with my hand on the drawing-room door, “I 
will not give him up. I have bis note even now iu my bosom, he cares 
for me at auy rate. I am happier to-day than I have been for months, 
and I will net go and destroy it all with my own hand.” I opened 
oe, Sa and found myself in the formidable presence of Aunt Hors- 
ingham. 

Her ladyship looked colder and more reserved, if possible, than ever. 
She motioned me stiffly toe take a chair, and plunged at once into the sub- 
ject in her dry measured tones. 

“ Before I congratulate you, Kate,” she began, “on sach an unlooked 
for piece of good-fortune, as has just come to my knowledge, [ am bound 
to confess, much to my astonishment—” 

“ Thank you, aunt,” J patin; “ that’s complimentary at any rate.” 

“IT should wish to say a few words,’ proceeded my aunt, without heed- 
ing the interruption, “on the daties which will now devolve upon you, 
and the line of condact which I should advise you to pursue in your new 
sphere ; these hoydenish manners, there ridiculous expeditions, these 
scampers all over the couatry, must be renounced forthwith. Unbecom- 
ing as they are in a young uomarried female, a much stricter sense of 
decorum, a vastly different repose and reserve of manner, are absolutely 
essential in a wife, aud it is as a wife, Kate, that lam now addressing 
you. 

“ A wife, annt,” I exolaimed, ‘‘ whose, I should like to kaow ?” 

“This is an ill-chosen time for jesting, Kate,” said my aunt with a 
fcown ; “I cannot congratulate you on yonr good taste in turning so im- 
portant a subject into ridieule. Mr. Haycock has proposed to you, you 
have accepted him. Whilst poor Deborah is so ill, I am your natural 
guardian, and he has with great propriety requested my consent, although 
in the agitation very nataral to a man so cireumstanced,” added my 
aunt, smothering a smile, “it was with some difficulty that I made out 
exactly what he meant.” 

“ He never proposed to me, I never accepted him,’ I broke in, breath- 
less with agitation, “i never will be his wife, aunt, you had no right to 
tell him so. Write to him immediately, send a man off on horseback 
to overtakes him—l’ll put my bonnet on this instant, and walk every 
mile of the way myself. He’s a true-hearted gentleman, and I wont 
have him made a fool of.” I walked up and down the room, I looked 
Aunt Horsingham fall in the face ; she was quite cowed by my vehe- 
mence. I felt I was mistress now, while the excitement lasted, and she 
gave in ; she even wrote a note to the Squire at my dictation, she dis- 
patched it by a special messenger, she did everything I told her, and ne- 
ver so much as ventured on remonstrance or reproach, but she will never 
forgive me to her dying hour. There is no victory so complete as that 
which one obtains over a person who is always accustomed to meet with 
fear and obedience. Aunt Horsingbam rules her household with a rod of 
iron ; nobody ever ventures to disagree with her, or so much as to hint 
an opinion contrary to those which she is known to hold. Such a person 
is so astonished at resistance as to be incapable of quelling it ; the very 
hardihood of the rebellion ensures its success. Waen I walked out of 
the drawing-room to-day, I felt that for once I had obtained the victory 
in a contest with my aunt; that in fature I should no longer be the 
“ wild troublesome Kate,” the “ black sheep” of the family, the scapegoat 
on whom were laid the faults and misdemeanors of all, but the master- 
spirit, the bold resolute woman, whose valae others were able to appre- 
ciate, and who was ready and willing to assert her owa independenea. Ia 


the meantime poor Aunt Deborah had to be informed of what had taken | 


place, and Cousin Amelia to be andeceived in her groundless expecta- 
tions, That the latter would never forgive me, I was well enough ac- 
quainted with my own sex to be assured, bat the tack required to be done 
notwithstanding. Flushed with my triumph, with heightened colour and 
flashing eyes, I stalked off towards my ehamber, and met Cousin Jobn in 
the ball. 

“Good heavens, Kate, what is the matter? what bas happened” ex- 
claimed John in obvious pertarbation 





“ A piece of news!” was my reply, “ a eonquest, Joho! What do you 
Mr. Haycock has just been here, and proposed for met” 
He flushed up al) over his face and temples, and then tarned deadly 








even his 
ed to 


pale, lipe were quite white and wide apart ; how they quiverea 
as he tri speak unconcernedly, and after all he got out nothio 
« Well, Kate.” - 6 be, 

“ And I have refased him, John,’’I said, quietly, but in a tone the: 
showed him there was no mistake about it. 

“ God bless you, Kate,” was all he replied, and turned away muttering 
something about “ wet things” and “ his dressing room,” but he was going 
to the wrong door, and had to tarn back, though he took care not to le; 
me see bis face again. 

Ican’t make John out. At dinner he was juet as if nothing haa dap. 
pened; bat at all events I’m glad I’ve refused Mr. Haycock, so I ehap 
read Frank’s note over once more, and then go to bed. 


<a 


THE EUPHRATES RAILWAY. 


We mentioned caeually in the number for May, and in a notice of tye 
new works on Syria, the long-proposed route by railway to India, The 
line suggested in one of these works,* would run from the Mediterraneaa, 
by Antioch and Aleppo, to the Euphrates. The distance is eight miles, 
and the river is navigable for small steamers to the Persian Gulf. Ibra- 
him Pacha expected to render the Orontes navigable to a point withia 
forty miles or thereby of the Kuphrates ; and at a period not remote it 
may be possible to deepen the channel of the Euphrates, and pass the 
Bombay and Kurachee shipping beween Lebanon and the Taurag, for 
little difficulty or expense would be incurred in constructing a canal ma- 
vigable for the largest vessels through the valley of the Orontes. ra. 
vellers from the East describe that valley, eastward to Antioch, in glow- 
ing language. The beauty and fertility of the plain approach the pro- 
verbial splendour of the land around Damascus. The great mountains te 
the north and south pour from ceaseless beds of snow cool waters inte 
the vale between them. The flowers and fruits of temperate and warm 
climates flourish luxuriantly. Even the apathy and listlessness of Ma- 
hommedanism have not succeeded in robbing the soil of its fertility. 
The productions include wool, cotton and silks, One thousand tong of 
cot on and two thousand tons of wool are said to be expected from the 
port of Alexandretta during the last year. The exports of wheat from 
that port last season amounted to twenty-five thousand tons, and an equal 
tonnage of barley, millet, and flour. The exports and imports of this almost 
unknown port in 1855 exceeded two millions sterling ; but as the valley 
possesses no roads suitable for wheel carriages, of course it bas no een- 
veyance of that description, and all produce is carried by camels at a 
great expense. One British merchant purcbased a quantity of wheat in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo for nine shillings per quarter, but he paid 
seventeen shillings and sixpence for its transference to the Mediterranean. 
The land is, therefore, uncultivated, except ou the river side, and im the 
vicinity of the large towns. The local trade of this valley presents ii 
dacements for the coastraction of a railway far more attractive than 


& | those which have allared capitalists to invest their money in other qnar- 


ters. A port, with shipping business of two millions annually ia and oni, 
might justify eighty miles of railway making over cheap land, where Par- 
liamentary charges are unknowa—for the Sultan’s goveroment will oppose 
no obstacles to the construction of the line. The existing local trade 
might be indefinitely inereased in this spot, where the frigid and the tor- 
rid zones do not meet but are witbin sight of each otber threugh all the 
year. The population of the valley must be considerable. The port 
contains ten thousand, Antioch twenty thousand, and Aleppo nearly 
ninety thourand persons. The numbers are greatly ioferior to those who 
once crowded the streets of Antioch, when it was considered the eeeond 
“~ of the Roman empire. 

he exact population of the valley itself is of little moment in consi- 
dering the propriety of a railway, when contrasted with the value of the 
Eastern terminus. The line would be the link between the great river 
and the Mediterranean, and even if no more than these eighty miles were 
completed, the works would command a great through traffic. A large 
proportion of the produce from the north would be floated down, and of 
that from the south upwards to this point of the Huphrates for shipment 
to the west. 

A few days after the publication of our last number we received a me- 
morandum respecting this line, drawn up by Mr. W. P. Andrews, whe is 
aesociated with the Indian system of railways, and chiefly now with the 
Scinde railway, which, commencing at Kurachee, will extend upwards in 
the first place to Hyderabad on the Indus, and afterwards to the North, 
until it arrives, as we have no doubt it will reach the Punjaub, and pe- 
netrate to Peshawur. It is now eight years since Mr. Andrews published 
a work on India railways and their probable results, and from that date, 
as for some time previously, he has been incessantly engaged in their 
promotion. The Scinde railway will improve materially the businese oi 
Kurachee, which must become one of the larger shipping ports of India. 
The Syrian echeme will give an equal impetus to the port of Seleucia, 
which will probably become the largest of the Mediterranean. This me- 
morandum was incorporated mre ty in a volume under the general 
title of the Scinde and Euphrates Valley Railway. By itself it is a pros 
pectus, with uames of well-known Anglo-Indians, desirous for the accom- 
plishment of the route. They propose to take the Orontes Valley frst 
in the primary section of their scheme, and when it is completed they 
will thea work the overland route to and from India by river steamers 
on the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf, and ouwards from Bassorah to Ka- 
rachee and Bombay. The section will save nearly one thousand miles 
on the journey to India. The voyage, until within a few years, to India 
was round the great continent of Africa, crossing the line twice between 
Britain and Hindostan, carrying the voyager far to the south and thea 
backwards to the north, and thus Ceylon was nearer practically to Bri- 
tish ports than Kurachee. : 

The Overland route, promoted recently by the late Lieutenant Wag- 
horn and others, has nothing to do with the land, except in crossing 
Egypt from Alexandria to Suez, and France by the mail route to Mar- 
seilles, The saving of time by the latter route, compared with the 
steamers’ track round by Gibraltar, is six days. The duration of the voy- 
age and land travelling from London to Bombay averages thirty # 
thirty-one days. The new route, which will be better entitled to the 
name of Overland, will cut down the distance travelled by nearly on¢ 
thousand miles, one-sixth of the whole, and would, therefore, save one 
fifth of the time ; but for other reasons the reduction of time will be 
greater. The passage through Egypt is doubtless interesting to the 
tourist, but so also must be the route of the Euphrates, while the new 
will be undoubtedly a more pleasant journey than the present line, since 
the voyage up or down the Red Sea is never agreeable, or in any Way 
interesting, and the strength of the monsoons will be outflanked by tak- 
ing the Persian Galf, instead of crossing the Indian Ocean to Aden. 
deed, the present route perpetrates the old error of circumnavigatiag 4 
continent merely on a smaller ecale. The traveller is taken round Ara- 
bia instead of Africa, and he gains the difference in bulk between Arabia 
and Africa, if his destination be Kurachee. The new route will interfere 
materially with that by Marseilles. The direct course will be from Loa- 
don to Trieste, and thence over the Mediterranean by steamer to Seleucia, 
and this journey Will OCCUPY......sesscesesseecseees 8 days 6 hoare. 
From the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, by railway. . - 
From Ja’ber Castle on the river to Bussorah, by river 
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From Bussorah to Kurachee...........+... i 
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14 days 12 hoare. 
Even if travellers to Bombay were taken round by Karachee they woe " 
reach the former port in three days more, or 174 days; bat by a diree 
line from Bussorah their journey will be accomplished in 15 to 16 days— 
saving nearly one-half in time. te 

This scheme is itself only a modification of the grand overland — 
which, proceeding from London to a Dutch port probably, will foll ia 
the railway system to Vienna, and crossing Hangary will again too 
the Danube at Belgrade, the capital of Servia, and thence will pass = “ 
the river banks for some distance, through Turkey in Europe to Cons 4 
tinople, over the ford of the Bosphorus to Turkey in Asia, aad — 
that land to the Euphrates near Ja’ber Castle, onwards from near A epee 
to Bagdad, from Bagdad to Babyloa, from Babylon to Bussorab, ts 
leaving there the river’s banks, by tne Beloockistan coast to the yo 
and through the breadth and heart of Hindostan to the Ganges au" 
eutta. This is the overland route—the journey of seven days Rbiee 
cutta. Rxpressed as a river route it raas from the Thames to the on | 
the Danube, the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Ganges. Jt is > el 
plan, atraight nearly as an arrow’s flight, with the rua over the rome 
Ocean in ten or twelve hours as its only navigation ; for the Bosp - 
scarcely deserves the Ryo oo poy op 7 of labour has 
eneountered before this grand line can be opened. 

The distance from Bussorah to Constantinople is reckoned, we eyed 
at thirteen hundred miles; and from Constantinople to Re cael “4 
huadred miles; giving eighteen handred miles ia the Lage ar ks 
The cost, estimated at £10,000 per mile—whiob is ample, i ‘srough 
proceed leisurely—will amount to eighteen millions. 
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Beloochistan remains to be completed ; before that can be accomplished 


ithout 
ire. Tbe works through Hindostan will be advanced, w 
Rane this overland route ; although, for some years, cand —— 
that penetrate the country from south to north will be pushed 


preference to lateral routes. An expenditure of forty to fifty millions | 


it bas been | 
ling is before us, ere this scheme can be completed. When 
seearented it will not remain under our control. The greater —_—s | 
the line—up, indeed, to Constantinople, or even Belgrade—may » Speed 
from military interruption, but we can place little reliance ‘hp Elouse or | 
lations with the Austrian empire, and we might not find in an mane 
Hapeburg an enemy quite so civilized as the late Mebemet ~~ oO \ sp - | 
The section of the line within the Turkish empire, is only 8a : ae 4 
its independence can be secured. The result of the same} . +r 
us nearer to Russia must be already observed. Ja’ber Cast oe 8 : A : 
or seven hundred miles from Kars ; and from that point onw : “A 0 . _ 
ade the line of communication passes within a comparatively shor 

istance of the Russian frontier—passes through lands that a et yee 
turies formed the object of Russian ambition. The plans of 9d c ": oa 
gineers bring clearly out the importance of the Eastern question. S “om 
the route to Marseilles is liable to interruption. A railway ae pa no 
would supply an alternative, and from a port in the Bay of A 
Barcelonia might afford a desirable and a short communication. : u . 
state of hostilities is 2 gry, ; and oe -= overland route evidently 
touches Vienna, Bel e, and Constantinople. 

The conception Fine system of rails is ascribed to Mr. Macdonald 
Stephenson by some ties. The line of communication was recom- 
mended by General Chesney, who was authorized by William IV. to ex- 
amine the capabilities of the Eupbrates. The river was explored — 
quently by Captain Lynch and Commander Campbell, to ascertain i 
steamers of adequate tonnage could navigate its waters. The question 
has been satisfactorily answered ; and this period, when public attention 
has been directed roughly os the —~ seems to be the proper time for the 
commencement of the grand enterprise. 

From a senvemnating the House of Commons, we ascertain that the 
Indian Government wil! aid the accomplishment of these lines. They 
wait to learn the respective merits of the direct route, and that through 
the valley of Antioch. Mr. Vernon Smith, however, ap to compre- 
hend their real position of alliance, and not rivalry. The railway from 
the port of Seleucia to Ja’ber Castle, on the Euphrates, will be a seo**~ 
of the line to Bussorab. This line from Ja’ber Castle to the Bassore5, 
will measure rather over seven hundred miles. It will, when completed, 
be only a section of the grand line from the Indus to Scutari; but a 
movement farther north would be profitless, until the line from Belgrade 
to Constantinople were in an advanced condition. The completion of the 
line through Beloochistan must be deferred until the country is brought 
into civilised and settled circumstances. The advantage of this railway 
system consists in the fact that all its sections are complete and self-con- 
tained enterprises, with the exception of the last along the coast of Beloo- 
chistan, which wou!d not be supported from local traffic, so far as our 
knowledge extends. The line from Belgrade to Constantinople should 
be made, even if the Turkish capital were its final terminus. The line 
from Ja’ber Castle to Bussorah should be completed to facilitate and 
shorten the passage to and from India; while it will open out a country 
that once was, and may again, be the most fertile on the earth—a cotton 
field that, with the irrigation easily accessible, may surpass any of the 
West ; while even now, cities of a considerable population and trade, and 
@ passenger traffic far larger than is supposed in the West, would employ 
the line. From Ja’ber to Scutari, the country possesses many regions of 
great fertility, while a number of passengers and a great quantity of pro- 
duce necessarily require conveyance towards the Turkish metropolis. 
Tie cross line from Ja’ber Castle to the Mediterranean stands upon its 
local merits. The annual cereal exports, instead of being sixty thousand 
tons, as last year, would reach ten times the weight in five years after 
the construction of the line. 

The production of cotton would increase in a similar proportion. Our 
woollen manufactures are straitened by the price of raw material, while, 
from the upper banks of the Euphrates, many bales would be conveyed 
by boats to Ja’ber, if they could be transported from that place in a few 
hours to the Mediterranean Sea, at a small cost. The same increase 
would occur in fruit, the olive oil, and the silk productions of the coun- 
try. The growers would obtain better prices for their goods, which are 
now sacrificed from the expenses of carriage. The land would be culti- 
vated that is now waste. A scanty population on a wilderness of flowers, 
in want often, would become contented purchasers of western goode. Oi- 
vilisation would find a way into the East; and even emigration might 
= its wandering foot homeward towards the native rivers of man- 

nd. 

Meanwhile, this short line, not running over eighty milee, will save 
fourteen days in our communication with India—towards which so many 
hearts, at home, turn au xiously for news—with which our interests and 
our prosperity bave been so singularly blent—certainly against our po- 
licy, and almost against the will of our rulers. These fourteen days will 
do more for India than many volumes annually. They will bring that 
country under the eye of the capitalist and the tourist. The wealth con- 
cealed in ite soil—neither of diamonds or gold—but of those more pre- 
cious productions that sustain life in every form—all that is compre- 
hended in the vegetation of the world, will be elicited. The superior 
knowledge of the West will overthrow the superstition of the East, with- 
out force, but by example and by precept. The industry of the people 
will be directed towards the means most likely to secure that proper re- 
mauneration which is not now provided for them. The distinctions that 
now exist among them will be gradually dissolved. The institutions of 
the West will be comprehended and followed in the East. Those material 
advantages that promote commerce and cultivation also promote trath in 
all things—trath in education, in politics, and faith. 

The construction of improved roads is a revolution in any country ; 
and all revolutions, even the most peaceful, have martyrs. Dr. James 
Bowen Thompson was one of them in this cause. He understood the 
gigantic results of General Chesney’s recommendations, and he passed 
many years in Asia collecting the informatien necessary to prove the 
value of the Euphrates route to India. He completed his demonstra- 
tions ; he had brought the British Government to accord to it a fair and 
favourable consideration ; he had encountered the apathy of the Tarkish 
Officials, overcome its passive resistance, and obtained their concurrence 
in a scheme which he had done much to advance, yet was not to see at- 
tained. He died a short time since at Constantinople, while engaged ia 
urging forward to maturity the plans which General Chesney had drafted, 
and these plans that Mr. Stephenson had suggested. Scientific men 
rarely reap a reward of riches from their exertions, and Dr. Bowen 
Thompson was quite as much a martyr to the public good as that Dr. 
nee who won deathbless fame before his death by hie humanity on 

ma. 

The Eupbratean valley steamers and railway will have an intimate 
Connexion with the Indus and the great valleys, drained by that river and 
its gigantic tributaries. The route to the Punjaub and the North-West- 
ern Provinces will pass up the Indus after the construction and opening 
of the Scinde railway. The regions drained by the Indus are more ex- 
tensive, it not more fertile, than the lands of the Euphrates and the Ti- 
ee They are almost equally unproductive of wealth to the world. 

heat was purchased last year at Aleppo tor nine shillings per quarter, 
and at Hyderabad for ten to twelve shillings, while the British consumer 
paid four or five times the price to the growers in the United States, or 
on the European continent, where the Governments lay a heavy bond upon 
all our exchanges, in taxes of thirty to forty per cent. upon our manufac- 
inne. No taxes of that description are levied in Turkey and none in 

Kurachee, the terminus of the Indus railway at the ocean, stands among 
Waters. It commands the Persian Gulf, and is only three days steaming 
from Bussorah, close upon the western mouths of the Indus, and not far 
coenaven upon the east from the mouth of the Khelat river, while, after 
_ eee deita of the Indus is passed, and its deep water reached, it is 
ges - by a river navigation, including the Sutlej and other tributa- 

) Of little under five thousand miles, back into the regions of snow, 
Tne the feet of the lofty Himalayas. 
ede miles of railway connecting the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
aan will be met in the river by steamers capable of carrying goods 
up the epee yas tate of twelve miles per hour. This progress will sur- 
Baez ; and will, as Ap re now employed from Bombay to Aden and 
mor © than Acer na rt pe stated, bring passengers from India in little 
ese eighty miles form part of an immense system of railways; yet 
they have also an isolated value, standing as ps orev on + ER 


at 


it may require, by purchase or some other means, to be added to the In- | 


storing homes for men to dwell in, they give compactness to the empire, 
concentrate its forces, and impart to them a new strength. 

The completion of the railway from Kurachee to Hyderabad, with the 
roposed steamers from the latter city to the Panjaub, would make the 
istance from the North-Western Provinces to the latter port, under six 

days. The completion of the railway by the valley of the Orontes, and 
the proposed steamers, would have placed Bombay and Kaurachee nearer 
to the Crimea than Cork or Southampton. The consequences of that 
change in our next war with Russia, if we ever engage in war again, 
would be incalculable. 

The purely mercantile profits of the plan come less under our observa- 
tions than its moral and social results ; bat Australia isa household name 
—a social word—familiar in all parishes of the country j and one of its 
colonies alone demands an immigration of fifty thousand persons yearly. 
During all the delays and discussions at home concerning the proposed 
oe to Australia, the colonists themselves have been steady to 
the East. 

The Orontes valley line will, at once, reduce the time required by the 
mails and passengers from Australia to Britain by ten days. It decides 
the question, and diminishes greatly our iaterest in the Panama railway. 
So important is Syria, by its site in the world, that we cannot make 
eighty miles of railway along its northern frontier without, thereby, caus- 
ing a moral and social revolution, and knitting our distant possessions 
more closely to the centre of the empire.— Tait’s Magazine. 


ba ae 
THE PEOPLE’S POET. 
We find this somewhat apocryphal story in the Paris correspondence 
of a late London paper : 


We have been much amused with the story of the new honours thrust 

upon Béranger, who in bis little retreat was disturbed from his favourite 
occupation of pruning, alias spoiling, his vine, and tormenting his gobeas, 
by a grand ministerial visit which drew all the comméres of the neigh- 
bourhood to their doors, and converted their adored ‘ bonhomme Béran- 
ger” into “notre bourgeois” in the twinkling of an eye. An elegant 
carriage drove up to Béranger’s humble door, no longer ago than last 
Monday, and out of it — a timid-looking, near-sighted gentleman, 
whose characteristic quality seemed to be timidity and desire of conceal- 
ment. It was his excellency M. de Fortoul, Minister of Pablic Instruction 
and Public Worship! Just imagine—ever since Béranger first wrote 
down his divine inspirations—ever since he first called to the rescue 
against tyranny and oppression, the best feelings of all honest men— 
never had such an honour been conferred upon him; and those good 
neighbours who beheld the Minister’s carriage at the door were already 
preparing their wreaths and banners, feeling determined to celebrate as 
the gayest festival of their lives the day when their friend and defender 
was doubtless named to a “ seat in the Senate,” to a “ magnificent pen- 
sion,” to the “‘Commandership of the Legion of Honour,” for the people 
amongst whom the good old patriarch has pitched his tent are simple 
and credulous, as you perceive, and think that pensions and greatness 
are conferred upon those whose merit and talents do honour to their 
courtry. 
But Vi. de Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction, had merely come to 
Béranger to ask service, not to confer one—he came to request that Bé- 
ranger would oblige the government by denying the authorship of the 
song ascribed to him, and of which fragments had appeared in the Eng- 
lish papers! Of course, so great a poet as Béranger must be annoyed at 
seeing his name appended to so poor a production as this. It was hard 
that in bis old age he should be subjected to have the crude works of un- 
fledged rhymesters (for every one knew the production emanated from 
the students) grafted on his standard reputation, and therefore the Impe- 
rial Government, paternal in its love for all its children, had resolved to 
deny his authorship of a song which vilified the brave army of France, and 
he, M. de Fortoul, had done himself the honour to wait upon “ Monsieur 
de Béranger’”’ to request bis signature to the officiel denial of such author- 
ship in order the better to satisfy the public of the faleehood of tose who 
ascribed the song to him. 

When our good old poet had recovered from his astonishment, he refused 
at once to comply with the request, giviag as his reason that all political 
struggle being over for him, it would ill become a man of his age and 
peaceable habits to engage in a war of any kind; that bis name should 
never appear to aught which was calculated to spread distrust or hatred 
amongst his brethren ; that the Eoglish newspapers were quite at liberty 
to publish whatever songs they pleased, and that no human power should 
force him either to accept or deny what might happen to please or displease 
any government whatever! M. Fortoul looked around with increased ti- 
midity as the sturdy fist of the poet fell with wondrous force upon the 
oaken table before him, and wisely desisted from pressing the subject any 
further ; and so the next day in the Moniteur the denial of the song was 
Officially asserted, but on the part of the Government alone, and without 
the signature of Béranger which none would have dared publish without 
his consent. 

— 


Kuipevial Parliament. 


MR. DALLAS NOT TO BE DISMISSED, 
House of Lords, Monday, June 16. 

The Earl of CLargnpon stated, in reply to the Earl of Derby, that it 
was not the intention of the Government to advise her Majesty to sus- 
pend diplomatic relations with the United States. The announcement 
was received with loud cheering. 

The Earl of Dersy expressed his satisfaction at this statement, but re- 
garded the course taken by the Government as humiliating, and as ac- 
knowledging that we had been in error. 

The Earl of CLarEnpon appealed to the house not to join the noble Earl 
in prejudging the question. 

House of Commons. 

Lord Patmerston, replying to Lord J. Russell, stated that it was not 
the intention of the Government, in consequence of the return of Mr. 
Crampton, to recommend her Majesty to suspend diplomatic relations 
with the American Minister. They were prepared to communicate with 
Mr. Dallas upon any affairs conmected with the interests of both coun- 
tries, He declined to enter into any argument upon the points at issue ; 
but he assured his noble friend that the instructions given to the officers 
of the force sent for the protection of British interests and property in 
Central America were such as wou!d prevent all chance of unnecessary 
collision. 

Mr. DisRar.i was glad that the Government was not about to imitate 
the course pursued by the Goveroment of the United States, but he must 
at the same time guard himself and bis friends from having it supposed 
that the conduct of Mr. Crampton could be considered apart from that of 
the Government under which he acted. He expressed his belief that the 
House would never be induced to make Mr. Crampton the scapegoat of 
the Government which had instructed him. Thesubject then dropped. 


THE DISMISSAL OF MR, CRAMPTON. 


House of Commons, June 20. 

Mr. GuapsTone stated that on Monday last, when Lord Palmerston an- 
nounced that it was the intention of her Majesty’s Government to conti- 
nue diplomatic relations with the American Minister, he did not give any 
explanation of the motives which led to that course, nor did he avert to 
the conduct of the American Government in the dismissal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton. At that period there was reason to expect an immediate discussion 
upon the question, and therefore he might have thought the explanations 
at that time prematare. He did not complain of this silence, but the mo- 


——— 
delayed. He spoke in no party sense, and with no party object, when he 
said that he regarded with feelings of the greatest anxiety—he might al- 
most say of shame—the nt state of our affairs with America. For 
the present painful position of affairs, he attached the blame, j 

only from the public docaments which were in the hands of b 
members, to what he considered to be the serious misconduct and unwise 
policy of her Majesty’s Government, by which the Government of the 
United States had been irritated, deceived, and offended. Under these 
circumstances, he regretted that Mr. Baillie felt himself ander the neces- 
sity of withdrawing his motion, but he trusted that the intervention of 
Mr. Moore, or some other independent member, would afford honourable 
members on the conservative side of the House an opportunity of calling 
attention to the real merits of the question. 

Sir G. Grey strongly deprecated the tone adopted by the Hon. Baro- 
net, in expressing #0 decided an opinion upon the question at the present 
moment. He was glad to find, not only from the cheers on his own side 
of the House, bat from the manifest indications on the side of the Hon. 
aa tg that his be ng not meet with general concurrence. 

r. Moorz appealed to Lord Palmerston to a t an early day for 
discussion upon the subject. ppola lasied 

No answer was returned, and the subject was dropped. 


Se 


BEFORE AND AFTER; 
THE “LEADING JOURNAL” MODIFIES ITS VIEWS. 


The question regards Mr. Crampton personally, and the American 
Cabinet declares that no discourtesy to England is intended. We cer - 
— think that his conduct is far from blameless. He appears to have 
acted with great levity, and to have never sufficiently appreciated the 
importance of his acts or the dignity of his mission. The blame, no doubt, 
rests in a great measure on those who left such a man at a post oe 
above his abilities, and who, when his conduct had involved him in diffi- 
culties, persisted in keeping him there until it became a point of honour 
to maintain him. His dismissal now, however it may be worked, is an 
act which reflects on the Government as well as himself. It only remains 
to consider how such an act must be met. In such a case a Government 
should not certainly lose sight of its own dignity, nor yet, on the other 
hand, forget that the circumstances of an act may alter the manner in 
which we should receive it. No doubt, should our Government decide on 
breaking off intercourse with Mr. Dallas, they will be justified by the usual 
practice on sach occasions. 

But the American Government has, in addition to expressions of good 
will, which greatly diminish the significance of their act, made what we 
must consider great concessions on a subject of much more intrinsic im- 
portance than the enlistment question, and which may be considered an 
earnest of its friendly professions which we ought not to disregard. 
After declaring throughout the whole controversy that its own view of 
the Central American question admitted of no dispute, and that arbitra- 
tion was inapplicable in the case, it constitutes its Minister at this Court 
a plenipotentiary to arrange the matter, and gives him, in case an un- 
derstanding is not arrived at, the power of consenting to arbitration, and 
naming an arbitrator. If, then, we dismiss Mr. Dallas, we commit our- 
selves to an approval of a Minister whose conduct it is im ble wholly 
to defend, and reject the friendly professions of the United States, 
vouched for as they are by offers of concession as regards the Central 
American difficulty which a week ago no one could have expected. On 
the other hand, if we keep Mr. Dallas we pocket an affront, bat at the 
same time take advantage of aconciliatory offer. The balance of benefit 
is for the consideration of our statesmen.—- Times, Monday, June 16. 


Could os propriety send back the American Minister, when the 
American Government had brought themselves to aver that they had 
on this point no quarrel with our Government, but only just cause for 
offence with its agent? Could they with propriety suspend diplomatic 
intercourse with a Government which expressed a strong desire to con- 
tinue it, notwithstanding alleged provocation to the contrary? At all 
events, could they not, without loss of honour, accept the overtures of 
peace made to soften a painful but inevitable act of offence? Undoubt- 
edly the American Government has so carefully put the matter that our 
dismissal of its Minister would be more than a retaliation. It would be 
returning the blow, and giving a deaf ear to the mild tones that explain- 
ed it. We were at liberty either to interpret the hand by the voice, or 
the voice by the hand. Government has taken the former alternative. 
It is, after all, the safer course.—Jbid, Tuesday, June 17. 


THE ‘‘ MORNING POST” PUFFS LORD PALMERSTON. 


The Morning Post (says the summary of European news) is now con- 
tent to suspend its own judgment in the matter, waiting in hope that 
* the patience, the self-control, and the sagacity which the noble lord 
(Palmerston) has displayed throughout the anxious and irritating dis- 
cussion of the points at issue between the two nations may meet with 
their reward in the attainment of the objects at which he aims in common 
with us—in common with the whole civilised world, who stand by, deeply 
interested spectators of these lamentable events.” 


—a———— 


THE YOUNG PEER AND THE OLD PRESS. 


On Friday, June 6, on the Lord Chancellor taking his seat, Lord Den- 
man complained that some remarks which had fallen from him last eve- 
ning with reference to the Limited Liability Bill had been — re- 
hended by the reporters ; he had spoken of the bill of last session, ad 
not said a single word about the measure now before their lordships. The 
noble lord, as well as could be understood, proceeded to say that he did 
not know whether there was any feeling of personal malice towards him 
on the part of the leading journal, but this was not the first time he had 
been misapprehended by it. Daring the war it was declared in that 
journal that Lord Rokeby was so deaf as to be unfit to command a regi- 
ment. This he had denied, but afterwards there appeared a letter in the 
Times, saying that he knew nothing about acoustics, and treating him 
with the utmost contempt. He had, nevertheless, entertained no ill-will 
towards that paper, and had continued to read it, when sometime after- 
wards there appeared a letter from one of its correspondents in which 
Lord Rokeby was described as being as deaf as a post. Then, he con- 
feseed, he could stand it no longer. 

In Canada, during the time of Lord Metcalf, very great misrepresenta- 
tions had been made by the press, in consequence of which one of the 
journals so offending had been excommunicated. He assured their lord- 
ships that he made these remarks from no wish to bring his name before 
the public ; but those who professed to give trath to the public ought to 
adhere to the truth, and to apologize when they found themselves in the 
wrong. He felt strongly on this subject, and had written a letter to the 
Standard, a paper to which his late lamented father used sometimes to 
contribute. If newspapers did not adhere more strictly to the truth, the 
ought to be treated in the same way as certain tradesmen were treated 
by the students at Oxford. The misrepresentations made as to Sir Wil- 
liam Eyre’s departare for Montreal with troops had never been corrected, 
the journal making that statement had never owned that it was in the 
wrong. He was not going to — of the gentlemen behind the clock 
(looking at the reporters) ; they might leave his name out entirely if they 
chose ; but they ought to do more justice to those whom they endeavoured 
to report. In conclusion, he would remind their Jordships of the well- 
known maxim—Magna est veritas et prevalebit. 


The reporter of the Times, from which the above is quoted, adds: 
“ The above is, we believe, as far as could be gathered, the substance 





ent means of Britain and India, notwithstand- 
—— vast works now progressing in the latter country. They will | 
ehould a Key of all the Indian railways. Their construction, therefore, | 
twent Hot wait upon the time when works involving an expenditure of 
r F mee cad be completed ; for in addition to all their commer- 
and social advantages in building up the old waste places, and re- 


of the remarks of the noble lord. We would gladly have omitted all 
notice of them, had we not feared that, as they involve a sort of censure 
of this journal, our motives would be liable to misconstruction. The in- 
coherent character of the noble lord’s observations both on this and a 
subsequent occasion during the evening was paiafally evident. In refer- 
ring to a matter of such extreme delicacy we trust the noble lord’s friends 
will do us the justice to believe that we are influenced by no feeling but 
that of respect for one bearing the honoured name of Denman,” 


The report of subsequent proceedings on the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill rans thus ; and it will be observed how quietly Lord Derby confirms 
the allegation of the journalist. 


Lord Denman, in moving that the bill be read a third time that day 
six months, was understood to complain that in the report of the commit- 
tee the views of his father on the subject of the appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords were misrepresented, and he proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from the speeches and correspondence of the late Lord Denman to 


tion to which he referred having beem withdrawn, and there being some 
uncertainty also as to the line which an honourable gentleman opposite, 
who had given notice of his intention to introduce the question, was about 
to take, he thought it important that the House should know as early a8 
possible the nature of the reply which the Government intended to give 
to the dispatch from Mr. Marcy respecting the dismissal of Mr. Crampton 
from Washington, and perhaps when they had that answer, it would be 
time to discuss the question. He therefore wished to know when the 
} ogg would be prepared to lay their reply to Mr. Marcy upon 

e e. 

Lord Patmerston said his honourable friend had rightly understood 
the motives which induced him to abstain on Monday from makiag any 
observations upon the subject. Motives equally strong prevailed on the 
present occasion. He would, therefore, say in reply to the question that 
ne had no doubt of being able to Jay all the papers upon the table, inclad- 
ing Lord Ciarendon’s answer to Mr. Marcy, in the course of next week, 
probably on an early day. show that he was strongly opposed to the abandonment by that House 

Sir J. Packiyeron said the honourable gentleman had acted quite right | of its powers as a court of appeal. The noble lord having also con- 
in asking the Goverament for the production of the papers, and he was| demned the bill for failing to carry out the full intentions of the commit- 
glad to hear that in the course of a few days the House would be in pos- | tee, animadverted on its omission of any provision insuring the attend- 
session of the answer returned to Mr. Marcy’s dispatch. It would, per-| ance of the lay lords at the court of appeal, and waraed the House not 
haps, be only fair toward the Government to postpone any discu-sion on | to delegate its judicial fucctions to a few lawyers. After several other 
their conduct with regard to the enlistment question until the dispatch | rambling observations, he concluded by moving that the bill be read a 
was produced ; but he earnestly hoped that discussion would not long be ' third time that day six months. 
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The Earl of Derby.—I should be sorry if your lordships were to pro- 
ceed to a division before an answer bad been given to the objections 
urged against this bill by my noble friend behind me (the Ear! of Clan- 
carty). With regard to the objections of the noble and learned lord who 
has just sat down, I must say that, though I listened with great attention, 
I am very nearly as ignorant of their meaning as I was before the noble 
lord rose. (A laugb.) 


—— —- 


MR. ROEBUCK HEADS A FORLORN HOPE. 


The Administrative Reform Association has hitherto proved a failure. 
We are ibe less chary of enunciating this conclusion inasmuch as Mr. 
Roebuck, who ia to be the guide and director of this Association when re- 
constituted upon a new basis, emphatically announces the fact. What- 
ever the reason may bave been—whether it was deficiency of organiza- 
tion, deficiency of weight and character among its chief promoters, or whe- 
ther the failure of this society should be attributed to the peculiar ciroum- 
stances of the time—it is quite clear that the Administrative Reform As- 
sociation failed. The only reason to which the failure cannot in fairness 
be referred is the badness of the cause. Why should such an agitation 
have fallen flat upon the public ear, when so many other agitations which 
had not anything half so reasonable in view have been, at least for the 
time, triumphant? Mr. Roebuck tells us that the want of adequate suc- 
cess was brought about mainly by twocauses. In the first place, the Ad- 
ministrative Reformers did not belong to the governing classes ; and, in 
the second, they had resolved to do their work out of doors, rather than 
within the walls of the House of Commons. The latter, we apprehend, is 
the true explanation, for the common sense of the people told them that 
there was as yet no reason why the House of Commons should be super- 
seded in its legislative functions. It was perfectly truae—and we fear is 
=, true still—that gross jobbery, nepotism, and favouritism exist in 

distribution of public appointments—take, for example, the case of 
the leading officers in the Crimea,—but still the House of Commons has 
not obstinately and continuously refused to do justice in this matter. It 
ie a lesser evi: that Administrative Reform should be deferred for a time 
than that the country should be accustomed, with or without a moment’s 
notice, to force the hands of ita representatives. Mr. Roebuck baving 
thus enunciated the cause of failure, points out what he considers the ap- 
propriate remedy. “Our course,” he says, “ is not to set ourselves up as 
rivals of the House of Commons, but to adopt a mode of proceeding that 
shall give us power in it.”’ With this end in view he proposes to the As- 
sociation the constitution of an executive body. The chief purpose of the 
labours of these officers is to form an efficient Parliamentary party by in- 
fluencing the constituencies, by corresponding with representatives, by 
gathering information. i 

We are not very sanguine about the success of this new Association, for 
the objects it has in view do not appeal directly enough or forcibly enough 
to the sympathies of the great masses of the people. Roman Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland and the big loaf in Eogland were very effective 
and very intelligent battle cries. But what is it that the Administrative 

mers seek? If their efforts are directed against no greater griev- 
ance than the abuse of patronage in the public offices and in the lower 
of administration, they can scarcely hope to attract any considera- 

e amount of public support. They will receive ye mms enough, but 

not sympatby of that active and efficient kind which prompts men on to 
v scontest. If,on the other hand, they boldly attack the close con- 
tution of the executive Government—for, whether Liberals or Conser- 
vatives be in, the Cabinet is a close borough--they will, we fear, be met 
by the objection that they are acting upon personal grounds. It would 
be a matter of incalculable benefit to the nation that the interest of half- 
a-dozen leading families could be kept under reasonable control. It re- 
quires not only to be an Englishman, but an English politician well 
in the secrets of Government, to know that, eave at extraordinary 
times, this country is ruled by half-a-dozen great families, but such is the 
fact. If Mr. Roebuck can make head against this monopoly by any sys- 
tem of tactics he can devise we very sincerely wish him success ; but we 
doubt the probability of it. Above all things, let the Administrative Re- 
formers be army reformers, if they would win avy efficient support from 
popular opinion at the present moment. 
WANTED 
Napoleon the Third isin want of an aristocracy. He suggests after 
his own fashion, and divers of his counsellors propose to him, modes of 
supplying the want. He and his Empress are fond of splendour, but, 
like thesun, he beholds no brilliancy about him save that which is bor- 
rowed from himself. His functionaries and their wives are resplendent 
in gala dresses. His Prefect of the Seine gives splendid fétes to Sove- 
reigns and Plenipotentiaries. But sources of dignity and splendour more 
independent and varied, are stil! found to be wanting. In this respect 
Paris does not at present greatly differ from Constantinople. In the lat- 
ter capital as in the former, there is no splendour, and no honour, except 
that which emanates from the reigning Sovereign. All that former So- 
vereigns bad created or conferred would seem to have passed away with 
their reigns. 
The proposition most in favour with the advisers at the Tuileries is for 
@ creation of dukes and marquises ; but the Emperor knows that to confer 
titles is one thing, and to make them respected another. There are two 
or three military celebrities who would wear titles with effect, and every 
one would respect a Pelissier, a Canrobert, a Bosquet. But all existing 
non-military eminences eprung from past regimes and reigns, are hostile 
to Napoleon, and his system does not render it possible that any counter- 
acting power of equal weight should be called into existence. It would 
of course be easy to throng his Court with high-sounding titles, but it is 
not these, but the more solid attributes of a patriciate, of which the ab- 
sence is at present felt so bitterly. Louis Napoleon necessarily founds 
the hopes of his dynasty upon his son—an infant; and he well knows 
that in questions of succession, or in tbe crisis of a minority, that which 
bas always proved most powerful to uphold a dynasty has been a reepect- 
ed second chamber. Had a body existed in 1814 more worthy and less 
selfish than the Senate, it is probable that the dynasty would not then 
have been changed. The first Napoleon was as much deserted by his Se- 
nate in the project of leaving the Crown to his son, as he was abandoned 
in the field by the fortune of war; and now the same state of things re- 
curs, in the person of a prince who has succeeded in establishing his per- 
sonal authority in mature age, and has bat an infant to succeed him. In 
case of accident or death, where lies that power in the State likely or 
able to uphold a dynasty, deprived of the strong arm of its second foun- 
der? In the Senate? It is precisely the same body of pensioners as 
that which betrayed the first Napoleon, except that it wants the eminence 
and respectability of its predecessor. In the Legislative body or Lower 

Chamber? Of that we need not speak. Even if it were freely elected 

and endowed otherwise with rights, the mere fact of the common privi- 

lege of publicity being denied to its members would brand it as utterly 
useless and unipfluential in contemplation of any great crisis. 





—_—— 


—— 
INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE; A CALL ON ENGLAND. 


This day a meeting is to be held at the Mansion-honse for the purpose 
of raising subeeriptions in favour of the sufferers from the late terrible in- 
undations in France. The appeal is one which would at all times be 
promptly and liberally responded to by the English people, but at the 
— moment we have especial reason for sympathizing with our 

rench friends in their distress. Under ordinary circumstances we might 
have asked permission to be of service to them in the hour of their need. 
The French—a proud and sensitive nation—are not in lov 


e with gifts, 
but now earnest sympathy with the French is our duty, : 


and license to ex- 
= the feeling our right. It is not in vain that the soil of the Crimea 
as been ensanguined with the blood of the French and English soldier. 
The allied armies bave not even yet left the scene of their sufferings and 
of their glory, but, even had it been otherwise, the bond which has united 
us throughout the period of the war cannot be so lightly snapped asunder 
on either side. The object of our remarks, then, is not to make any ap- 
al ad misericordiam, not to excite the benevolence of our fellow-sub- 
jects, but to give additional publicity to the fact that this day a meeting 
is to be held at the Mansion-house for the purpose mentioned above, 
The extent of the calamity which has fallen upon the poor peasants 
and artisans of France in consequence of these frightful inundations can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Whole districts of most important towns have 
been submerged. Clay-built villages have literally melted away before 
the action of the floods. Life, we fear, has been sacrificed in large pro- 
portion and in the most distressing manner. Let the imagination of the 
most imaginative person run riot as it will, and it will scarcely arrive 
at a faithful picture of the horrid scene. It must be remembered that 
vast tracts of country lately smiling with rich crops and the future har- 
vest of the year are now, or were two or three days ago, mere lakes. The 
wretched husbandmen with their shivering families have been driven to the 
high nds to escape from imminent death. Nor ig the desolation con- 
fined to the rural districts. Wedo not remember to have read of afflic- 


isans of Lyons who could not be driven from the neighbourhood of their 
submerged houses, but who would siton patient and uncomplaining until 
the waters subsided, that they might recover their loome—the instruments 
which were to gain bread for their wives and little ones. This is no sen- 
timental or lackadaisical woe, but grief such as tugs at the heartstrings 
of strong and honest men, and which all men with human sympathies 
must desire to relieve. 

We note it as a curious fact in the history of our French neighbours 
that, while the foresight of their statesmen and the ingenuity of their en- 
gineers had covered the surface of the country with magnificent canals, 
even before our own iron days, the great rivers of France have always 
been allowed to rua riot, and from time to time pour around their proper 
beds most sweeping desolation. The ports, the public buildings of France, 
are there as striking proofs of what Frenchmen can accomplish in the 
course of centuries, but they seem to have acquiesced tranquilly in the 
conclusion that these inundations of their great rivers were an evil inse- 
parable from the pbysical cosfiguration of their country. We are not 
professional engineers, and write therefore with all deference to persons 
who have a better right to be beard upon such a subject ; yet we cannot 
but think that human ingenuity might contrive some means greatly to 
mitigate these calamities, if not entirely to avert their recurrence. We 
cannot, indeed, offer any suggestions upon a subject of so purely profes- 
sional a character, but surely the existence of Holland as a portion of 
Europe would seem to show that men need not necessarily throw down 
their arms in presence of the angry floods. Of course, the means which 
have been so successfully employed against the inroads of the North Sea 
are not precisely those which would be available against the intermittent 
attacks of mountain torrents, but surely the difficulty isnot greater in the 
second case than in the first. To the present Emperor we trust will be- 
long the glory of dealing with this internal foe. His great predecessor 
conquered the larger portion of Europe by his genius and by his arms ; 
let Louis Napoleon conquer France,—that is, let him secure the soil of 
France to the industry of its inhabitants. Let him shield his ingenious 
and industrious population for the future from the recurrence of calami- 
ties so dreadful as those of which we have just read, and he will leave be- 
hind him as noble a name in history. 

The river system of France has been planned by nature upon so gigan- 
tic a scale that by far the greater portion of the French territory is af- 
fected more or less when these calamities occur. The Saone rises in the 
distant Vosges ; the Rhone, fresh from the Lake of Geneva, takes its first 
plunge into France at L’Ecluse. How vast a surface is exposed to the 
abnormal action of the waters which should have been drained away by 
these rivers when they overflow their barks! Mark again the devious 
course of the Loire, from its sources in the Ardéche to its mouth below 
Nantes, where it throws itself into the Atlantic. From south to north 
and from west to east the greater portion of France feels the influence of 
this mighty stream. The French rivers are well nigh as useless for pur- 
poses of navigation in peaceful times as they are fearful enemies to the 
population when the floods are out. Not only the country, but the 
towns, are constantly exposed to destruction more or less complete from 
the same source. Tours has been under water. In the accounts we have 
received from that city we read :—“‘ The Rue Royale is like a canal, the 
Mail like a torrent ; boats are plying about the city in every direction. 
From the Route de Grammont we can perceive in all their horror the ef- 
fects of the catastrophe in the adjacent et. As far as the eye can 
reach there is water—nothing but water.”’ When we speak of Tours we 
are speaking of some 12 or 18 of the principal towns in France, which 
are in a precisely similar situation. What can England do to help 
France under the pressure of such a calamity ?_— Times, June 13. 


——— — 


Way Army Rerorm 1s Neepep.—The whole question is too impor- 
tant to be lost sight of by the country or by Parliament. Upon it de- 
pends far more than most people have been accustomed to think the hon- 
our, the welfare, it may be the intact security, of England. There is no 
universal disarming on the continent. There is no general expectation 
of peace. The great empires and kingdoms of Europe give no hint of 
their intention to abrogate the arbitrament of the sword for an appeal 
to the poetic federation of the world. Austria and Russia still maintain 
between them a million of armed soldiers. They still bestow their high- 
est honours, their most brilliant prizes, upon the successful or accom- 
plished chief. They still educate and endow thousands of aspirants for 
the military profession. France still cherishes the calling, and appeals 
to the ambition of her soldiers. Not only in her public schoels, but in 
her palaces, her galleries, and her theatres, she recalls the glories of 
familiar, and paints the splendours of fictitious, victories. At Versailles, 
at the Louvre, at the Palais Royal, the holyday peasant and the Paris- 
ian gamin gaze with pride and self-love upon the records of great 
achievements by which gamins and peasants became Marshals of the 
Empire. To perpetuate the traditions of that epoch, and to reproduce 
that race of men to whom they are due, no expense and no labour are 
spared. No false economy, no dread of military sway, much less any in- 
trigue of cabals or jobbery of placemen, interferes. The nation identifies 
the continuance of its greatness with its army, and therefore makes every 
effort to render the organization of that army as complete as possible. 
We, in England, don’t want great armies, because we have other and 
better means of protecting ourselves against foreign aggreseion. But we 
know that, though we do not want-a /arge, we do wantan army. We 
can’t defend our colonies and their commerce, Ireland and India,—nay, 
at times of great distress or excitement, our great manufacturing towne, 
without astanding force. This conceded, we ought to have such an army 
as shall compensate by its quality for its scant numbers; as shall form 
not, indeed, an armament ready and equipped for the contingency of 
an European war, but the nucleus of the very best defensive force in 
Europe, best in the pay, the discipline, and habits of the soldiers ; best, 
also, in the acquirements and intelligence of the officers who command 
them. 


SupMarine Success.—A GuastLy Sicut.—A sub-marine diver from 
Buffalo has at last succeeded in raising the safe of the American Express 
Company, which was lost when the steamer Atlantic was sunk off Leng 
Point in 1852. It will be recollected that this steamer was instantly 
sunk by colliding with a propeller, and that a large number of passen- 
gers were lost. The diver was protected by copper armor, and was un- 
der water forty minutes, during which time he had some strange adven- 
tures. The upper deck of the steamer lies one hundred and sixty feet 
under water, and far below where there is any current or motion. Every- 
thing, therefore, is exactly as it first went down. When the diver 
alighted upon the deck, he was saluted by a beautiful lady, whose cloth- 
ing was well arranged, and her hair elegantly dressed. As he approached 
her, the motion of the water caused an oscillation of the head, as if grace- 
fully bowing to him. She was standing erect, with one hand grasping 
the rigging. Around Ps the bodies of several others, as if sleeping. 
Children holding their friends by their hands, and mothers with their 
babes in their arms were there. In the cabin the furniture was still uo- 
touched by decay, and to all appearance had just been arranged by some 
careful and tasteful hand. 

In the office he found the safe, and was enabled to move it with ease, 
and took it upon deck were the grappling irons were fastened on, and 
the prize brought safely to the light. Upon opening the safe it displayed 
its contents in a perfect state of preservation. There was in the safe 
$5,000 in gold, $3,500 in bills of the Government Stock Bank, and a 
large amount of bills on other banks, amounting in all to about $36,000. 
The papers were uninjured, except that they smelled very strongly of 
decayed human bodies, as if it had laid for so many years in a coffin with 
their owner. Of course, all this money goes to the persons interested in 
this wonderful adventure.— Detroit Advertiser, June 28. 





MECHANISM OF THE BaLuot-Box.—There was on exhibition last night, 
at the rooms of the Vigilance Committee, a ballot-box used at the elec- 
tions in a certain ward in this city, which gives us one of many clues to 
the modus operandi of the stuffers. The box referred to is about eigh- 
teen inches square, painted blue, rather roughly made, but a ballot-box, 
and known to have been used for that purpose. It has the hole, and the 
old wax used to seal it up with at the closing of the polls, still remaining 
on the box. 

On opening the lid all appears right—a plain, simple box, nicely planed 
and smooth ; at the bottom lie a few ballots (just as it was found), opened. 
Pull out the bottom, and presto, change! Turn the box upside down, 
when a fresh supply of new and unopened balluts present themaelves, of 
the right stripe, and in quantities. If these are found to be insufficient, 
presto change again, and you pull up one side of the box, and lo and be- 
bold! there are hundreds, if not thousands, of the “little jokers,’ all 
closely folded, and of the genuine stripe, all nicely printed, reminding 
one of the millions of maggots that cover the mouldering, decaying re- 
mains of some vile animal.—San Franciscuv Bulletin, May 29. 





Tae Coneress or ANIMALS.—The animals themselves, which are mag- 
nificent epecimers of their kind, are not the least picturesque part of the 


or lying down, with patient but not inexpressive visages, rolling their 
black eyes about at every one that passes. The show has already been de- 
scribed in a scientific point of view in your columns by so competent q 
judge that it would be absurd for a mere amateur of the picturesque to 
touch on the subject ; but even those whose familiarity with animated 
nature hardly goes beyond the distinguishing a sheep from a pig cannot 
help expressing their admiration at the magnificent display before them, 
There are come animals worth a journey to London or Paris to see. There 
is a bull, for instance, of size so gigantic, of symmetry 80 perfect, with g 
coat so white, so fine, so glossy, that he must be the descendant, in direct 
line, of the beautiful animal which bore off the fair daughter of Agenor, 
who gave her name to Europe. This noble animal, the property, I be- 
lieve, of the Emperor, is the object of general admiration. As a contrast 
to this are the uncouth, savage leoking Highland bulls, with rough coats, 
and dishevelled manes floating over their heads and concealing their wild 
and fiery eyes. These Gipsies of the bovine race seem utterly careless of 
all external objects, and appear as if they would prefer the bleak moun- 
tain sides to the most comfortable stall that art could furnish. To-day 
an artist was modelling the head of one of the black polled hornlegg 
Angus bulls, which are so much admired.—Letter from Paris, on the 
Agricultural Show. 


Tue Prospects or ItaLy.—A few days since Lord Clarendon answered 
the Sardinian remonstrances. Al] that could be said is contained in hig 
despatch to Sir James Hudson. The British Foreign Secretary repeats 
the assurances of his interest in the welfare of Sardinia and all Italy ; 
agrees with the Sardinian view of foreign occupation; trasts that a speedy 
evacuation of the Roman territory may be accomplished, and that the 
measures _— upon by France and Austria will conduce to an end so 
desirable. Here for the present the matter rests. But the recent cir- 
cular of Count Buol is little calculated to encourage any sanguine hopes, 
The tone, even more than the matter, of that splenetic document leads us 
to look for no voluntary improvement at the hands of Austria. This 
Power is evidently determined to relinquish nothing which it can retain ; 
proud of diplomatic success, confident in military strengtb, and sure of 
the support of the Italian Sovereigns, it will rule wherever it can with a 
high hand. The future prospects of Italy are still dark, and the road to 
renewed prosperity long and perilous.— London paper, June 13. 








A Bargain on Bewarr or Tewperance.—The following reply has re- 
cently been sent by Lord Harrington to the Rev. J. D. Massingham, who 
requested his lordsbip’s aid in adorning his parsonage. 
“ My dear sir,—You ask me to give you trees for the proposed parson- 
age of St. Paul’s, Derby, so that the expense of purchasing them may be 
saved. Ofcourse you are aware that trees, like corn and cheese, are one 
of the sources of my income. But tothe point. You want my trees to 
adorn the parsonage of St, Paul’s ; and I want the advocacy of its incum- 
bent to adorn the sublime profession to which he belongs, by prompting, 
with all bis soul and all his strength in the pulpit and on the public hust- 
ings, the Maine-law ; just as Luther would have done had he lived in our 
days. The clergy well know that drunkenness is the general source of 
sickness, pauperism, and crime, and it is their sacred duty to stand bold- 
ly forward as the clergy of all denominations in America have done, to 
put down this curse of earth. If the incumbent of St. Paul’s will act in 
the true epirit of the Maine-law, the bigh taste of Mr. Barron and my trees 
are at your disposal.—I remain, most traly yours, HARRINGTON.” 

** Elvaston Castle, March 13, 1858.” 





Smneutar Action ; Famimy Risxs.—A curious case has been decided 
in the Court of Exchequer. A Mr. Stanley had invited a Mr. Southgate 
to his house, and, while there, a glass door fell upon Mr. Southgate and 
injared him. Mr. Southgate brought an action for negligence against his 
entertainer. The Court said :— 

“If this action could be enforced we might have servants suing their 
masters for the negligence of their fellow-servants, and guests — 
their hosts for being placed in damp beds, or having soup spilt over the 
clothes by clumsy servants at a dinner-table. There was no such right 
of action in any inmate of a house-hold against the head, and every guest 
who entered an establishment, either to partake of a cup of tea or dish 
of chat, because pro hdc vice a member of the family, sailing in the same 
boat with all the others, and sharing with all the risks of such accidents.” 





A CoUNTERFEITER aND a Counter Feat.—A fellow the other day 

assed upon Mr. Frisbee, the ticket agent of the Great Western Railway 
Spent, on the Canada side of Suspension bridge, a counterfeit note, 
the character of which was discovered too late to arrest the gentleman, 
who had strolled over the bridge. But Mr. Frisbee was not to be done in 
this way, and started in pursuit of his man, whom he eventually found, 
epjoying a nap in a car on this side. Of course he could not be arrested 
there, 20, retiring on tip-toe not to disturb his nap, Frisbee found two or 
three track men to whom he tipped the wink to shove the car across the 
bridge. It is said that the surprise of that dishonest youth, on coming 
to himself a British prisoner, was something to witness. When he had 
sufficiently gathered his ecattered wits he attempted to drop a roll of 
spurious notes, but was detected at this, too, and finally went to jail 
miserably. Ten years is the least he can expect in Canada.— Buffalo 
Express. —_- 

Ascot Race-Curs ror 1856.--The “Gold Vase’’ in its design illus- 
trates the legend which Sir Walter Scott has made popalar, in his account 
of the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’’ It is a group representing 
the White Doe of Rilstone alluring Thomas the Rhymer ioto Fairyland. 
—The “ Ascot Cup,” which is nearly three feet in height, independently 
of the base, illustrates the mythological tale of Perseus and Audromeda. 
—The “ Royal Hunt Cup” is a tazza-shaped bowl, supported on a stem, 
around which are three distinct groups of figures, representing the death 
of the boar, the death of the buck, and the death of the fox. The brim 18 
ornamented with stags’ heads, which form what may be called its handles ; 
and around the external part of it are represented, in bas-relief, a stag- 
hunt, and a herd of deer. 


Lorp Pemproxe’s Recipe ror Maxine Porr Wixe.—A short time 
back, at a public dinner, Lord Palmerston related a pleasant story how & 
certain Lord Pembroke was in the habit of telling his guests that for the 
goodness of all his other wines they had the assurance only of bis wine- 
merchants, but for the excellence of the port he could personally vouch 
having made it himself. The following, a correspondent informs us, 18 
the veritable recipe which his Lordship adopted :—Eight gallons of get 
uine port wine, forty gallons of cider, brandy to fill the hogshead. Elder 
tops will give it the proper roughness, and cochineal whatever streng 
of colouring you please. The oe made should not be less than & 
hogshead. It should be keps full two years in cask, and as long in bottle 
before it is used. 

Russian Commernce.—The following paragraph appears in the Siecle : 
—*Russian commerce is about, it is said, to asume unprecedented pro 
portions. Nine of the principal merchants of St. Petersburg, Odessa, 
and Moscow have just obtained permission from the Czar to established 
branch houses in Paris, London, Vienna, Marseilles, Constantinople, Na- 
ples, New York, Lisbon, and Rio de Janeiro.” 











DecLINE OF Irish Pavrerism.—There were in the Clonmel union weet 
house, on Ist June, 1853, no less than 2,036 paupers; this formidable 
array of poverty showed a sensible decline in the subsequent years, a 
at the corresponding period in 1856, the number sunk to 952, or ond 
than one-half of the amount in 1853. A further decrease is shortly oO 
pected, but even at present the saving to the ratepayers is about £5,00U; 
per annum. 


FrencH AND ENGLISH Losses IN THE CRIMEA. I 
that the French army buried 23,000 men in the Crimea this wint 
Exclusive of that enormous item, our losses and theirs are very ape 
in proportion. Out of 200,000 men they lost more than 40,000. ae 
army of 97,000 men we lost upwards of 20,000. Of course neither Fre . 
nor English ever had such a number of men together at any one coy 
these figures relate to the total number of men landed from time to tl 
in the enemy’s country.— Times Correspondent. 
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WHOLESALE Porsoninc BY STRYCHNINE.—A wealthy y 
‘a parish near Crediton having, in common with many of 
suffered much from the ravages of rooks (which have a pecu tity of 
wheat just down as well as for grubs), purchased a large que iY he 
strychnine about five or six weeks since, which having dissolv che 
steeped several bushels of late spring wheat in the liquid, and ~—s — 
it in one of bis fields, which in a few days may be said to have bee A a 
fectly blackened with the dead bodies of the poor “ caw caws, se 
bushels of them having been collected. 
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Cucumpers.—When a cucumber is taken from the vines, let it be ca 


A ber on the 
with a knife, leaving about the eighth of an inch of the cucum in 6 
stem, then slit the stem with a knife from its end to the vine, leaving & 








tion carried to a more extreme point than in the cage of thoze poor art- 











show. They beer with admirable calmness the remarks, whether for 
praise or censure, of the visitors. They ruminate in their stalls, standing 


+ * h separa 
small portion of the cucumber on each division, and on eac .! “4 
slit hice will be new cucumbers as large as the first. = hose wishing 
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raise large quantities of this article for pickles, will do well to try the 
experiment.—Maine Cultivator. 





NEW HOTEL. 
7 BEAU- 
OUSE, BROADWAY, N. ¥.—THIS NEW AND 
LAreR ee eto is how open fur the reception of questa. The location of a mee 
pleasant part of Broadway, — nd-st., and in the immediate vicinity of the mos 
bh 


hey may be 
laces of amusement. @ rooms are large and airy, and so arranged that } 
conned in suites for familips, or used separately for single seasons. The patronage of the 


public is respectfully solicited. STONE & BURROUGRS, Proprietors. 7 
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Canada. 
Her Majesty’s 39th Regiment landed at Montreal on Saturday last. 
Now there is nothing in this simple announcement, that might be ex- 
pected to stir the blood and make the heart beat high with emotion. The 
troops were expected ; they came in due course ; the royal uniform ia no 
novelty on the soil. And yet—though, as we say, the event might have 
passed as an ordinary occurrence, and might be recorded in the briefest 


of paragraphe—we pause before it with a far more lively interest, than 
, We shall feel presently in adverting to a number of more important topics. 
And did not everything tend to make the spectacle a thrilling one? The | 


men who came were invested almost with a charm—tbey were participa- 


| tors in that heroic struggle which gives Sebastopol a foremost place in all 
+ with @ ehoice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- | 


; | fatare military annale, and had come fresh from the field of fight. The, 
FINE ART GALLERY, $66 Broadway, N- ¥- | men, ay, and the women and the children who received them, were of their 


own kith and kin; they had followed with their sympathies and their 


| material co-operation all the varying events of which Russian soil 


has been the scene; their relatives had fought and died for the 


And then, consider the time. 
were about of another possible conflict, wherein the guests of the day 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad-/| must play a conspicuous part, and not a few of the hosts must stand 


WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cente. 
; HENRY WOOD, 
OE DHMISTY, | Proprietors 
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An Excuse for not Offering the Latest News. 

The great national Féte-day of these United States having fallen upon our 
usual day of publication, we were compelled to put the Albion to press on 
Thursday. Although without pretence at any time to post the reader closely 
up in current events of latest date, we deem it right to mention this fact, lest 
our selections and comments should be thought more musty than usual. 





Mr. Dallas not to be Dismissed. 

One knotty point at least is disposed of. Mr. Dallas remains in 
London, to represent the United States, and the soreness of feeling that 
would have been engendered by a hasty act of retaliation has, by this 
decision, been avoided. On the difficult points, yet at issue between the 
two countries, in respect to Central America, we do not propose now to 
touch; remarking only that we shall be both delighted and surprised if 
Mr. Dallas and Lord Clarendon be enabled to settle them, seeing that the 
former diplomatist has bis hand tied and his authority clogged, by design 
or inadvertence of his superiors at Wasbington. 

Bat if the enlistment difficulty be at an end, as it affects Great 
Britain and the United States— save in regard to the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Crampton, at some future and perhaps inde- 
finite period — there remains in store for us, as lookers-on, a double 
clearing up. How stands Mr. Crampton with his employers in Down- 
ing Street? How stands our Ministry with the Opposition and with 
the country ? Hereupon some very pungent debating may be expected 
in Parliament, which will not be without its interest on this side of the 
Atlantic, although the issues of peace or war will no longer depend upon it. 
And the situation is curious and complicated, on the government side at 
least. For if the Ministry uphold the course of Mr. Crampton through 
thick and thin, they will be taxed with want of spirit in quietly receiving 
his dismissa!, and omitting to avenge it in the mode so clamorously de- 
mauded. If, on the other hand, they follow the last move of the London 
Times, and admit that Mr. Crampton was to blame, they subject them- 
selves to the critical query—‘ why {did you not then recall him, as re- 
quested?’ From this dilemma we see nevertheless two modes of escape, 
either of which may answer the purpose, though we have no means of 
foretelling which will be adopted. Our Cabinet may take the bold 
ground and the proper one, that whether our representative was guilty 
or not guilty, in British judgment, of violating the Neutrality Laws of 
the U.S.,it was within the ordinary functions of the President to de- 
termine and act for himself ; and further that we are bound to acquiesce, 
unless collateral circumstances render it obvious that the dismissal was 
designedly offensive. This view may, we say, be taken, if Mr. Crampton 
be vigorously sustained. If otherwise—that is to say if Mr. Crampton 
is to be let down the wind, some reasons for such a course will probably 
be found in the “ new proofs of complicity” sent by Mr. Marcy to Mr. 
Dallas in his final despatch, but which have not, we believe, yet found 
their way into print. 

From slight indications apparent in the rough sketch of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings—which is all that has reached us at the moment of 
writing—it is clear that the Opposition is ready to assail the Government 
upon either, or any tack. Lord Derby has pronounced their course humi- 
liating. Mr. Disraeli declares that they shall not be permitted to make 
& scape-goat of Mr.Crampton. Have at you, gentlemen, when and where 
you please; a joint in your armour must surely be open somewhere. 
But we believe that the Opposition will scarcely be successful in this 
bout, if they venture it on the recruiting business alone. Whatever 
the merits of the argument, we believe that both Houses will sanction by 
&@ large majority the prudent and dignified course of our Foreign Office, 
and will testify their special approbation all the more, because Lord Pal- 
merston must in some degree have kept down his irritation. Had Mr. 
Dallas been dismissed, we believe that a change of ministry would have 
ensued. As it is, we do not anticipate one. 

May we be allowed to advert for an instant to the opinions heretofore 
expressed in this paper? They have, we doubt not, been unpalatable to 
some of its readers, inasmuch as they have contemplated as possible the 
very event that has just occurred. Offence aleo has perchance been 
taken—though we have no proof of it, except in a bit of anonymous 
Spleen that was printed in a New York journal, and a bit of edi- 
torial rhodomontade that appeared in a single Canadian one—offence, 
We say, has perchance been taken because, all through these trou- 
bles, we have been but lukewarm, or worse, in advocating the cause 
of Mr. Crampton, and have failed to hark forward at the cry of 
insult and blood. Now it seems, at any rate, that the London 
Times has come partially round to our way of thinking, and our 
high-spirited Premier has shown there are two sides to a question. 
Ah! ifreaders, in their easy chairs, did but consider the difficulty of 
writing, under a sense of duty, that which may go against the grain of 
amour propre, long-cherished predilections, and even personal interest, 
ne wed a rts journalist credit at times for running counter 
pa P : ) er than blame him for indifference or ill-will. Does 

r occur to you, that of all easy tasks for an editor, the easiest is to 
eee arat® of Patriotism and loyalty—the hardest is to admit the 
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shoulder to shoulder with them. Altogether, the sensations that must 
have been experienced by manly men and womanly women, this day 
week, in Montreal, may well be treasured by those who experienced them. 
Here at distance, on reading the long and particularly well-written ac- 
counts of the ceremonies, we seem to be marching with the gallant 39th 
beneath triumphal arches, or cheerlog them vociferously as they pass, or 
stifling a pang at the remembered loss of some dear one, whose bones lie 
bleaching under the hot sun of the Crimea.—Very properly do our local 
contemporaries devote ample columns to the records ofthatday. Wecan 
but hint at music, and salvoes of artillery, and the welcome of Militiamen 
and Volunteers, and banners and decorations, and a huge feast spread for 
the nine bundsed weicome guests and the three hundred notabilities who 
did the honours. Or if we must be critical, and make our mark upon 
what pre-eminently takes our fancy, we will single out for praise the 
taste and liberality that offered to every sea-weary soldier—England’s 
emblem, a rose in bloom ; and say that nothing could have been more sol- 
dierly and appropriate than the brief speech of Major Wright Hudson on 
behalf of himself and his comrades. 

But drier topics invite us; and we call them so because, whilst the 
game of politics is absorbing and fascinating in high degree to those 
who play it, spectators distant in time or space cannot share the feverish 
delirium. So much the better perhaps, for we are so greatly behind- 
hand in our resumé of Canadian affairs, that the reader would not care 
to have them served up in extended form.—To be concise, then ; Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on Tuesday afternoon by the Governor General, 
after a very agitated session, that has not we fear obtained for the Le- 
gislature generally any increase of public respect. His Excellency’s 
Speech we cannot reproduce. and in truth it almost exclusively consists 
of hopes that sundry Bills enacted—including the Legislative Council 
Bill—will work well for the prosperity of the Province. So may it be! 
And as there is many a slip between the cup and lip, so it came to pass 
that the list of these enactments came out at the end rather curiously. 

Thus, for the seat of Government. Quebec is not yet endowed with 
the needful means for erecting her needful Parliamentary buildings. The 
requisite fifty thousand pounds were not forthcoming. Without tracing 
the twists and turns, that have been somewhat scandalously conspicuous 
in almost all the larger doings of the session, let it suffice to say that the 
Bill of Supply, including this item, was at the last only carried in the 
Assembly by a majority of two, and that, to the surprise of every one, it 
was subsequently thrown out in the Legislative Council by a vote of 12 
to 9. The Ministry were compelled to rush a new Bill of Supply 
through the necessary forme, omitting from it the obnoxious clause. 
Quebec groans ; Upper Canada flings up its cap, and does not fail to 
abuse lustily the Upper Canadian members of the Cabinet, who all took 
the down river track. There is, in short, no concealing the fact that 
wisdom—i. e. political power—cometh from the East, just as surely as 
enterprise and progress are rapidly developed in the West. This has 
been further shown by the passage of the Quebec and Lake Huron Rail- 
way Bill, which is to take the north shore of the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal, and the Ottawa Valley thence to the Lake. The peculiarity, and 
the objectionable clause to Upper Canada, is that the Act bestows, under 
certain provisions, four millions of acres ef the U. C. Public Lands upon 
the Company. It may be supposed how fiercely local interests are also 
brought into collision, and how close has been the local conflict : the bill 
only passed the Council by the Speaker’s casting vote! 

Half a seore of items remain, which we merely chronicle for the benefit 
of readers in the Lower Provinces, who may not have access to Canadian 
journale.—The Grand Trunk Railway Bill has paseed, which will serve to 
keep the works from suspension, even if it eventually hamper the Pro- 
vincial finances which, by the way, are as copiously drawn upon just now, 
as though they were inexhaustible. Fresh Debentures for £250,000 is a 
meré trifle to record.— Of the Toronto and Georgian Bay Railroad Bill, 
we have, we confess, lost sight. Perhaps next week we shall light upon 
it.—The Governor-General has been reviewing portions of the Militia in 
Canada West. The most admirable spirit seems to have been roused gene- 
rally in this branch of the service, by the appearance of the little war-cloud. 
—Kingston has been doing honour to the Ninth Regiment. Quebec is pre- 
paring to welcome the Seventeenth.—The Coroner’s Inquest on the suffer- 
ers by the late steam-ferry-boat explosion at Longueuil has at last rendered 
a verdict. It blames the Grand Trunk Company for systematic negligence, 
and levies on it a deodand of £2500. American engineers were called in to 
give professional evidence, lest rival interests should bias those on the spot. 
—Many French Canadians from Montreal are said to be emigrating to the 
United States.—Two or three American steam-tugs having passed through 
the Canals, croakers are in terror lest they be Paixhan gun-boats.—The 70- 
ronto Daily Colonist and the Montreal Argus have enlarged their bor- 
ders. Long life to them, and their brethren !—In noticing (above) the 
Montreal festival of last Saturday, we omitted mention of the Corpora- 
tion’s niggardly grant at the offset of the arrangements. This gave rise 
to an Indignation Meeting, and a private subscription. All this, how- 
ever, it would have been out of place to dwell upon. It might have af- 
fected the mere amount raised. It could not affect the spirit in which the 
demonstration was made, and which constituted its heart and soul. 

Lastly, we beg to congratulate our friends in Montreal and Quebec on 
the style in which they have now come into the list of purveyors of Eu- 
ropean news for this Continent. To the rapid passages of their splendid 
ships we are now, once almost in every week, indebted for later intelli- 
gence. 





France. 
The best tidings from France tell us that the government has decreed 
a reduction of the Imperial army, and that no fewer than two hundred 
thousand of the Emperor’s troops are to be definitively disbanded. In- 
dependently of the financial saving that may thus be effected, and thatis 


Whiepers | 


in itself desirable, it is well that France should not accustom herself, un- 
der any régime, to look to a gigantic standing army as an essential ele- 
ment of national greatness. We only hope that this diminution is not to 
be followed by new and corresponding levies, but that the discerning eye 
of the Ruler sees a prospect of undistarbed peace in Earope. 

The worst tidings concern the inundatiens ; but they are dwelt upon 
elsewhere, and we need only revert to the personal advantages which 
his fortunate Majesty has derived from them. Ten years of wise and suc- 
cessful administration would not have gained for him a tenth part of the 
good will that he has earned amongst peasantry and towns-folk in the 
submerged districts, by his several rapid journies to the scenes of greatest 
danger and distress, by his personal contact with the victims, by his libe- 
ral largesees whilet his own Almoner, and by his general bearing under 
the circumstances. Nature has not given this man a princely presence 
_ or a winning manner ; but he has either inherited or acquired an ample 
| Share of that exquisite tact, which is the one thing needfal in situations 
| such as his. 
| The tidings that have no interest whatever for ue, though devoured 
| by the gossips, concern his Majesty’s project for a regency, in the event 


| of his own death during the minority of his son. What the Senate re- 
| Same country’s cause ; they, the flower of them that is, would volunteer | solves, and the Moniteur announces, will be forgotten in a week after its 
N HEBEO°S GA RRIDIB Ne. ooo cece neces vee coe coe cnc coe cccccees The Ravels. | to fight and die, if need were. 


promulgation. Nevertheless, Louis Napoleon’s sagacity does not desert 
him ; he sees in the Empress the only person who can probably be relied 
upon, and nominates her to the high office accordingly. But the man’s 
selfishness still peeps out. She is forbidden to re-marry, duriag the 
period of her guardianship—a wise precaution, perhaps, but one that 
seeme rather based on personal than on political grounds. 





California. 

Since our last issue, fall particulars of the painful state of affairs at San 
Francisco have been received and published; and though it is beyond 
our province to keep count of every thing that goes oa under the sun, 
these events are too serious to be altogether past by. In one respeet 
also it is requisite to amend our brief report of the news, made when it 
reached us over the wires from New Orleans. We said then, that the 
State Government must probably have been paralyzed. So it seems to 
have been, until two or three days prior to the departure of the steamer 
of June 5, when the Executive plucked up courage, denounced the Vigi- 
lance Committee, summoned the militia to arms, and declared the county 
of San Francieco in a state of insurrection. Perbaps his Excellency, Go- 
vernor Johnson, was stimulated by the Grand Jury, that on the evening 
of May 31, had ventared—with bated breath, and with sundry reproaches 
of the scandalous administration of justice—to condemn, in milk-and- 
water terms, the course adopted by “a large and respectable portion of our 
fellow citizens.”” A public meeting moreover took place on the 3rd ult., 
of the friends of law and order, who might, by the way, be more cor- 
rectly designated as the friends of law and disorder. Reports of this 
assemblage give it no weight at all ; it was a noisy, meaningless failure ; 
and on the whole it seems doubtful whether the people at large will 
longer tolerate the illegal and tyrannical power now domineering over 
them, or whether—their exasperation having found vent in a couple of 
summary executions, and sundry ejections of noxious perseons—they will 
not quietly return to their allegiance, and permit the lawful authorities 
to resume their sway. On this point we foretell nothing; but we beg to 





remind our city readers, who have access to copious details of all these 
proceedings, that they would do well to study them carefally. Can there 
be a doubt that New York resembles San Francisco, in the conduct of its 
popular elections, in the impossibility of convicting offenders, and gene- 


and revolution. The neglect of the State to furnish means for paying the 
interests on its Bonds, due here on the Ist inst., has of course intensified 
the gloomy feeling that prevails in reference to California. 





To the Rescue of our Allies! 

How many a time, of late, have the changes been rung upon the cor- 
dial harmony subsisting between those two great nations, that bave just 
buried—and we hope for ever—in their two years of joint conflict against 
a@ mutual foe, the memory of centuries of strife between themselves. 
Issuing from that conflict with many reasons for mutual regard, the 
one is suddenly stricken with a blow of appalling severity. The An- 
gel of Destruction has swept over the fertile plains and the flourishing 
towns of Southern France ; and gaunt Despair stands in the place of In- 
dustry and Content. Is then the alliance dissolved? Was the generous 
rivalry to be limited to battle-fields and trenches? Has not Peace, as 
well as War, its sympathies, iis impulses, its duties? 

The French residents of this city have met, and organised a Relief 
Committee, to collect subscriptions for the benefit of the countless French 
families, whom the late inundations have deprived of subsistence. This 
Commiitee has authorised the deposit of contributions at several news- 
paper offices of this city, and has named the Albion amongst them. It 
will afford us the most heart-felt pleasure to be made the medium of re- 
ceiving any such remittances as readers may be pleased to forward. The 
cause is a good one. There are some liberal spirits, we feel assured, whe 
will respond according to their means.—Those who are guided by high 
example may be pleased to learn that our good Queen has contributed 
one thousand pounds, and the Prince Consort half that amount, to the 
London Fand for this international and benevolent object. 





A Very False Woman. 

The journals of last week traced the progress, through the Supreme 
Court of this State, of a case that had at least some salient points. Six 
weeks or two months since, a party of Mormons about to migrate from 
Hereford, in England, to the Utah Territory, seduced into their loathsome 
toils a woman named Jervis, whose husband was an Englishman. Carry- 
ing her three children with her—one a girl of twelve—the deluded crea- 
ture embarked with her ensnarers and reached this port. She was 
presently followed however by her husband, who had appealed with suc- 
cess from his parochial to his vational authorities, and came hither 
farnished with proper aid for the recovery of his children. The case, on 
his part diligently and ably conducted by Mr. C. Edwards, came before 
the Tribunal above-named. The Mormons were truly painted in the 
odious colours that befit them ; and in spite of counter-charges tramped- 
up by the wife against the husband, it seemed tolerably certain that, for 
once, Law and Justice would be synonymous, and that the man who had 
been robbed of his wife would not also be separated from his offspring, 
and be forced to see these handed over to a doom degrading and infam- 
ous beyond measure. But at this poiat, there was a sudden change. 
The litigant couple “came together ;’’ made their appearance smilingly 
in Court ; and upset all the cunning strategy of Counsel, by the plain 
declaration that they were reconciled, and intended, as the juvenile books 
say, to live happily together ever after. And so they went their way, 
and the reporters thought they had dismissed them. Not so. What are 
our immortal poet’s words ? 


Wisest men 
Have erred, and by bad women been deceived ; 
And shall again, pretend they ne’er so wise. 


Poor Mr. Jervis may add his experience to that of the wisest. His 
faithless, shameless spouse bad but been playing him atrick. She gave 





him the slip, in brief time after the law proceedings were stayed ; and 





rally in that turbulent and lawless spirit, which is the forerunner of riot . 
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with her hapless children is—it is probable—now bodily and spiritually 
delivered into the custody of the accursed Mormons, and on the way to 


their dreary haunts. 


Arrival of the “ Hermann.” 
This steamer arrived from Bremen and Sou hampton, on Thursday ; 
but, as explained above, we bave been unable to avail ourselves of the 


files of English papers that she brought. 
— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The latest intelligence from Australia announces the produce of the 
_gold-fields at the enormous amount of twenty millions sterling per an- 
gum, with such a prospect of increase that the deficiency of labourers is 
the sole limit to a much larger product.——Subscription music in some 
of the London Parks is still given on Sanday afternoons. Oa the 8th. 
ult. bands played in the Regent’s and Victoria Parks, in the presence of 
an immense concourse of ns, whose joint number was estimated at 
-nearly 200,000.—Daublin was entirely without London newspapers on 
the 9th ult. A spark of fire from the — got into the luggage-van of 
the express train somewhere between Bangor and Holyhead, and the 
newspaper parcels of all the Dublin agents were completely destroyed. 
——tThbe Moorish pirates have again been at their plundering work. Sum- 

treatment must be adopted——Ascot races have been very gay 

‘this year. The Queen was present with her reputed son-in-law.——The 
Nord, which was established at Brussels to support the Russian interests, 
has been bited entering the Austrian dominions.——Sir Colin 
li arrived in London on Sunday evening the 8th ult., from the 
Crimea, after spending a few days in Paris. On the 30th, Sir Colin was 
to down to Glasgow, to receive the sword from the people 
of thet city, which is to be presented by Sir Archibald Alison. 
— Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., and the Countess Waldegrave are 
about to restore Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill “ romance in lath and 
lime.’’——The Victoria Tower of the new Houses of Parliament is now 
complete.——Mr. R. Satton’s hunters fetched very high prices at Tatter- 
salls, the other day, and the 328 guineas average for five of them at Quorn, 
in Dec., w 8 comparatively little reduced.—_—The Hon. and Ri ht Rev. Dr. 
Montagu Villiers, recently appointed Bishop of Carlisle, will take his 
seat in the House of Lords, in consequence of the death of the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. The new Bisbop of Gloucester will not be entitled 
to a seat until another vacancy occurs.——The proposed marriage of the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia with the Princess Sidonia of Saxony has 
been broken off, in consequence of the Princess objecting to the difference 
of religion. The Princess Mary of the Netherlands is now spoken of for 
the Grand Duke.—The rebuilding of the Adelphi Theatre is intrusted to 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt ; and the Hall at Manchester for the Art-treasures of 
Great Britain (after competition) to Mr. Owen Jones.——The presentation 
ef a testimonial to Capt. Sir R. McClure, R. N., by a number of naval 
officers, has been already recorded. The testimonial consists of a winged 
figure of Fame standing on tiptoe oa the part of a globe representing the 
Polar Seas, and in the act of blowiog a trumpet. It is exquisitely carved 
in frosted silver, and stands on an ebony pedestal, which bears an appro- 
priate inscription—Jobanna Wagner was to appear as Romeo at the 
Queen’s Theatre, on Saturday night, the 21st ult. The Sultan has made 
@ magnificent present to Miss Nightingale——The Court Journal has a 
story about a French trumpeter who !sysclaim to an English earldom.—— 
Louis Napoleon has presented £1,000 to the Sailor’s Iastitute at Shadwell. 
——The experiments to breed silkworms in the Punjaub have so far suc- 
ceeded, that three rewards of 1,000 Rs. each are offered to induce the 
natives to enter upon this new branch of iodustry.——The Archbishop of 
Lyons bas issued a pastoral letter, in which he attributes the inundations 
to the violation of de Sabbath! The Archbishop of Tours, with more 
common sense, went at the head of his clergy to the dykes, and worked 
vigorously with spade and shovel amongst the labourers in strengthening 
them.——A piece called Tiberius has been in rehearsal at the Gaieté, 
In it were represented scenes of the Roman circus, and animals trained 
“to kill” martyrs without hurting them were introduced. The govern- 
ment bas forbidden the representation, although it has passed the censor- 
ship.——Mre. Anna Bishop is the great star of the Sydney theatres, — 
The people of Nairn, N.B., baving already rejoiced at the victories of our 
armies in the East, kept the 29th May with solemn mourning for the 
The bells tolled, minute guns were fired, and a band paraded the 

streets playing the Dead March and otber funeral tunes.——The mana- 
of the metropolitan theatres have presented to Mr. W. B. Donne, late 
feputy examiner of plays, a testimonial in the shape of a handsome silver 
standisb.—The men of the Scots Fusiliers don’t like their new Highland 
pipers.—The Russian Commandant in the Crimea peremptorily forbids 
any land travellers passing Southwards from Perekop. This strict in- 
junction will probably be maintained until the 70,000 masons bave rebuilt 
Sebastopol_—The Queen gave a grand ball on the evening of the 17th 
ult. Two thousand invitations had been given out. Mr. Dallas was pre- 
sent.——The baneful ribbon system is prevailing extensively in the north- 
western counties of Ireland, especially Donegal and Sligo. Owing to in- 
structions from the government, the coustabulatory are making great ex- 
ertions to break up the confederacy, and numerous arrests have taken 
lace. This intelligeuce contrasts painfully with the diminution of crime 
fi the South West.——T wo members of the San Francisco Vigilance Com- 
mittee, now in this city, were attacked, the other day, by a couple of re- 
turned Californians whom the Committee bad ordered off. No great per- 
sonal injury was done.——There has been an outbreak in Venezuela. The 
rebels have seized en British vessels, and killed a couple of British sub- 
jects. The difficulty, in this case, will probably be adjusted by one of H. 
3 M. steam corvettes.——T he editor of the Brussels paper La WVation has 
been fined and imprisoped tor an editorial alleged to be libellous of the 
Duchees of Brabant.—Cricket flourishes, thoagh we cannotjfind room{to 
record the many scores that were notched, together with the wides, byes, 
and no balls. St. George has, however, beea beaten lately by some young 
lads from a school at Bridgeport, Coon., headed by Mr. Calthorpe, a 
Trinn. Coll. Cambridge man. On the other hand, St. George has beaten 
the amateurs of New Brighton, S.I. The New York Club wants brush- 
‘ing up. It has been twice defeated lately by Yonkers, and once by New- 
ark.——H. B. M.’s screw steamship Hima/aya, from Halifax, arrived at 
Portsmouth on the 17th June, in a passage of eight days, three and one- 
fourth hours, the quickest on record._——We notice with much regret the 
death, by yellow fever, at Lima, of the Rev. Francis John Biddulph, 
Chaplain to Her Majesty’s Legation and the British residents.—— 
Another fine hotel has been added to our sumptuous collection of them. 
This is the La Farge House, built on the site of the splendid edifice burnt 
down two or three years ago, in front of the Tripler Hall, which is re- 
placed by Laura Keene’s Varieties.——There is a vacant prebendal stall 
at Salisbury, by the recent death of the Rev. W. Dansey, M.A.——Mar- 
ried, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, by the Hon. and Rev. Orlando 
Forester, Lord Forester to Lady Melbourne. The marriage was strictly 
_ private, says the ladies’ corner in the Times.——His Excellency the 
Governor and Lady Barkly embarked on the morning of the 27th of May 
at Kingston, Jamaica, for England.——The Earl of Perth and Meifort 
has a bill before Parliament, which has been stopped in transitu, by dis- 
cussion leading to delay. Sir F. Kelly stated that the object of the bill 
was to give compensation to the present Earl for the seizure, on the 
attainder of one of his ancestors, in the reign of James II., of certain 
estates which belonged to his wife, and which, as she was not at all con- 
cerned in the treason alleged against her husband, did not pass to the 
Crown. Some curious debates may take place hereon.——American 
publishers must be in the babit of sending an inconvenient quantum of 
their new works to the Czar and his officials. The Russian Legation at 
‘Washington has issued an advertisement, stating that none will hereafter 
be received, unless forwarded through that channel.—The Russian Go- 
vernment is turning attention to its American territory. An expedition 
is fitting out at Hamburg by a Russian American Company, to sail next 
month for the Russian American territory. The expedition is of the 
. mature of a new colony, numbering five hundred, including artificers of 
- all kinds. ——The Bill for incorporating a Second Telegraph Company, 
for commanication between Europe and this Continent, has been thrown 
out by the Legislative Council at Torouto.——The treaty of commerce 
between Denmark and the United States expired on the 14th June. On 
the 17th, the American vessel Sarah Bryant, Capt. Jefferson, arrived, 
bound from Cronstadt to New York, with a cargo of Russian produce. 
- She paid the Sound dues, but under protest.——It is said that the Black 
Sea ports will furnish little or no graia, this season.——The King of Na- 
ples answers the remonstrances and the appeals of Europe by renewing 
the political trials. His conduct is still marked by the brutality of an 
unmitigated tyrant.——The steamer /saac /Vewton, plying on the Hud- 
gon River, between New Yerk and Albany, is now lighted by gas. The 
is generated by Aubin’s Universal Portable Gas Generator.——Mr. 
flerbert, M.C. for California, has been indicted for the murder of Thomas 
Keating, and committed to jail at Washington, to await his trial. The 
deceased was waiter at an hotel—_—The pernicious effects of Abbott’s 








« Life of Napoleon are becoming apparent in the rising generation. At 











the N. Y. University “ Commencement,” on Wednesday, an embryo 
statesman made an absurd oration on that theme, evidently well posted- 
up in the false views and false statements of the reverend Napoleonist 
abeve-named.—tThe report of Sir Edmund Lyons being raised to the 
Peerage is renewed. He is a fine and brave old Admiral, and we love 
him ; but though energetic and bold enough in the Black Sea, his suc 
cesses were those of his subordinates. He bas not professionally won his 
Coronet. If he cbtain it, it will be because he is the father of the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and the Dake is a great favourite at Court.——The hero of 
Kars has landed at Dover, and is the military lion of the day. 





Drama. 


The migration of Mr. John Brougham from Broadway to the Bowery is said 
by the newspapers to have been attended with great success ; and those chro- 
niclers report that the ’bhoys of that classic region were deeply moved, on the 
opening night, by the performance of “Macbeth” in a style hitherto unknown 
amongst them. Local influences however must regain their sway; and we 
read therefore on Thursday, without surprise, ‘‘ The Robber’s Wife” engrafted 
on the posters. But the Manager himself must surely be a great card in the 
domain, which he now calls his own. His droll costuming, his irresistible 
good-humour, and his personal popularity, ought to give the trick of winning 
its frequenters. When we believe that our readers have found their way thi- 
ther, we shall follow and report progress. Meantime we wish the clever and 
versatile lessee a full swing of crowded houses. 

Mr. Bourcicault and his fair wife have appeared at Wallack’s “ Summer 
Garden,” under temporary management, not of the dramatist, but of Mr. Stuart. 
And the ‘‘ Garden” is haunted by a “‘ Phantom,” the same that, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Vampire,” flitted awhile through the Princess’s Theatre in Lon- 
don, about four years ago. Clever, but ghostly and ghastly, as its name im- 
ports, this sort of entertainment will scarcely continue to be popular. Miss 
Agnes Robertson, as the Young Actress, is a more staple attraction. But she 
has been so highly lauded in these columns, that it is enough to name her 
presence. 


RISTORI AS MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Last night Madame Ristori appeared in her second character—the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scots—in an Italian version by Maffei of the Maria Stuart of 
Schiller. As the German tr ly is one of the first reading books put into the 
hands of prong persons who learn the language, and as, moreover, the French 
version of Lebrun has been made familiar to every playgoer in London by the 

rformaace of Mademoiselle Rachel, we may assume that the plot is already 
mies to all those of our readers who take any interest in modern theatrical 
affairs. 

The portions of the play in which the actress has an especial opportunity to 
distinguish herself are, as most will remember, the third and the fifth acts. In 
the second and fourth Mary does not appear at all; in the first she has chiefly 
to wear an aspect of dignified sorrow, which is but slightly varied by the inci- 
dents that take place. 

It is then in the anti-historical meeting between the two queens in Fotherin- 
gay-park, that the character of Mary first rises into importance, and here Ma- 


kneel in presence of Elizabeth was finely conceived. At first pride checks the 
movement mid-way, and when the mental obstacle is overcome a most effec- 
tive use is made of the words 

——_—— II] nume adoro 

Che t’inalzd! 


Mary kneels indeed, but, taking care not to look at Elizabeth, she directs her 
glances towards the sky, to siguify that she bows not before a mortal, but be- 
fore a higher Power, whom alone she recognizes as her victor. Her deport- 
ment is generally that of a noble—we may say, lady-like nature that will not 
interpret any phrase as an affront while another construction is possible. Her 
patience through a long series of taunts seems invincible, till it receives ashock 
through the expression of “ race of vipers’”’ applied to her family. The eyes 
roll and flash—rage is rising—but she suppresses the emotion most heroically 
—we may say, at the risk of being vulgar, she gu/ps itdown. A renunciation 
of all claim to the throne, coupled with an entreaty for liberty, is uttered with 
all the impressiveness that her exquisite voice can give, till again the feelings 
are jarred by Elizabeth’s allusion to the death of Darnley and her sneers at 
Mary’s beauty. At this point all prospect of amicable an, pur is destroy- 
ed, and Mary, bursting through the restraint she has imposed upon herself can 
give vent to her passion. The manner in which Madame Ristori draws her- 
self up as she frankly confesses her early vices, with the palliation,- - 


Umano 
Fu l’error che mi vinse in giovinezza ; 


and then thunders down upon Elizabeth the dubious character of her mother, 
with the fatal assertion that, if all had their rights, the present tyrant would 
now be the suppliant, was a sublime manifestation of queenly wrath. The 
woman's satisfaction that Elizabeth is humbled in the presence of Leicester is 
indicated, but is not made so prominent as by Mademoiselle Rachel. 

In the last scene of the play, where Mary, shortly before her execution, 
takes leave of her servants, and they are gathered as a weeping group around 
her, the softer tones of Madame Ristori’s voice are brought out with exquisite 
pathos, and the mournful rapture with which she exclaims— 


To fui 
Molto odiata, ma pur molto amata, 


was like the ecstacy of a dying saint. When the door is opened and the exe- 
cutioner is discovered with his axe, a finely discriminated shudder of purely 
physical horror interrupts the serenity of the martyr ; and still more impres- 
sive is the shock that ensues when, after taking a final leave of the world, she 
suddenly encounters Leicester, and in spite of her better resolution nearly falls 
to the ground. The shock is but transient, and as the curtain falls she is in an 
attitude of pious resignation. 

Madame Ristori has achieved another triumph in this her second part ; but, 
nevertheless, we cannot help regretting that the Italian version of Schiller 
did not undergo some revision before it was put on the London stage. The 
long scene in which Melvil acts as the priestly confessor to Mary, and which is 
omitted by Leburn, is to a great extent retained by Maffei, and is open to the 
double objection, that it is more definitely religious in its character than is 
consistent with English notions, and that to those who are not fastidious on 
such points it is likely to appear rather dull. The part of Queen Elizabeth too 
might be judiciously shorteved ; pare d as the very well-meaning lady who 
performs it with black hair (!) is not likely to make of it an individuality that 
will in the slightest degree remind a Briton of his glorious Bess.—ZLondon pa- 


per, Jume 12. 
pAusic. 


JENNY LIND’S FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


The first of a series of three concerts, in which Madame Goldschmidt has an- 
nounced her intention to take leave of the English — came off last night, 
in presence of an immense crowd, at Exeter-hall. It may be as well here to 
state our conviction that these concerts are really the last at which the Swe- 
dish songstress will appear. Her career as an artist has proved her to be 
quite as consistent as gifted ; and however it may be regretted that she bids us 
adieu in the very prime of her talent, with her voice as fresh and powerful, 
and her resources as entirely at her command as at any period since her first 
visit to England, we should be sorry to find her imitating the caprices of other 
singers. Jenny Lind has advertised three farewell concerts, and if she were 
to give only one more she would no longer be Jenny Lind. The musical pub- 
lic may therefore rest assured that yesterday evening she sang for the last time 
but two in this country. 

The performances—we mean the performances of Madame Goldschmidt, 
for, under the circumstances, it would be unreasonable to enlarge upon 
any others—were, for the most part. of the highest interest. In many respects 
the great artist never sang more admirably, never more clearly asserted her 
right to be considered the first ‘‘ soprano” of the day, both as regards physical 
and mental qualifications. She began with an air from Gluck’s Armida— 
*« Ah! si la liberté, me doit étre ravie’—a quiet and somewhat monotonous 
inspiration. This was delivered without much show of fervour, although in a 
very artistic style. It served chiefly, however, as the French critics express 
it, “* pour poser la voix ;”’ and we have frequently had occasion to observe that 
at the commencement of the evening Madame Goldschmidt sings rather tamely, 
as if she were feeling her way, before giving loose to the natural enthusiasm 
of her temperament. The next piece was the grand duet in three movements, 
from Rossini’s Semiramide—the cheval de bataille of dramatic soprani aud con- 
tralti--the well known “ Ebbene—a te—ferisci.” Of this we should prefer 
not to epee ; but truth compels us to state that, while the performance, me- 
chanically, was wonderfully clever, the whole duet was, in style, a caricature. 
Poor Rossini was decked out in motley and extravagant costume, so as to 
bear little or uo resemblance to his original self. We cannot but think that 
such mistresses of the art of song as Madame Goldschmidt and Madame Viar- 
dot Garcia might better employ their genius than in travestying the works of 
a great composer. The cadenza at the end of the andante—“ Giorno d’orrore”’ 
—as a specimen of inappropriate embellishment, has seldom been exceeded. 

The third essay of Madame Goldschmidt was in the finale to the Sonnambula 
—including the whole of the scene which illustrates the awakening of Amina 
and ber restoration to her lover. How this used to be given by Jenny Lind at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre none can have forgotten. We are, nevertheless, in- 
clined to believe that it was never rendered with such consummate excellence 
as last night. The adagio, ‘“‘ Ah non credea,” was sag, inimitable 
—both as a display of sentiment and a triumph of cantabile singing. Upon the 
mere technical merits of such a marvellous piece of vocal expression—the trillo, 
the sotto voce, the fiortture so refined and delicate, the purity of the upper notes, 
the faultless intonation, &c.,—it would be saperfluous to dwell. Where per- 
fection is so nearly approached, indeed—pertection of design and accomplish- 
ment, perfection of taste and execution—the critic’s office is annulled. Like the 
bards of old, he must imprevize praises, or be dumb. At the conclusion of this 
unparalleled slow movement, when the last note had died away, 














the beautiful lines of Shelley,— 


dame Ristori displayed all the refinements of her heart. The repugnance to, 





and to quote | 














silence, too enamour’d of that voice, 
Lock’d its mute music in her rugged cell,— 


there was at first a suppressed murmar of delight, and then a burst of such 
genuine applause as could no longer be restrained. The rondo—« ap n 
giunge’’—executed with astonishing a | and fire, formed a Startling be 
trast to what bad gone before, and terminated, amid the acclamations of the 
audience, one of the grandest displays of singing to which we have ever lis 
tened. To say that Jenny Lind was unanimously recalled and newly applauded 
is to add nothing but a commonplace to what we have already written, Sh 
could not, however, be induced to repeat the morceau, and in this she showed 
her usual good taste. Such a sensation was not to be created twice in unint 
rupted succession. - 

sides what we have mentioned, Madame Goldschmidt sung (with Signo 
Belletti) the comic duet from Rossini’s Turco in Italia—* Per piacer alla sj ‘ 
nora”—which sounds, in many passages, like a direct parody on « Dungque 
son ;” the hymn to Vesta (with Madame | Viardot and chorus, from Spontini’s 
Vestale), & smooth and insipid platitude ; “ John Anderson, my Jo ;” ay a 
the Swedish “Echo song.”’ “John Anderson my Jo” we have al- 
ready praised as a masterpiece of plaintive and expressive ballad-singin 
The ‘“ Echo song,” too, though hardly to be classed as a pure feat of vocalize, 
tion, is curious as an effort of ventriloquial mimicry. The audience last night 
were enchanted with both—and no wonder, since never did Jenny Ling evinee 
a more resolute determination to please. 

The vecqpemnmte was varied by instramental music, inclading, among other 
things, Weber’s Concert-stiuck, and Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, the piane- 
forte part in both of which was sustained with ability by Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt. Herr Moritz Ganz (from Berlin) performed a violoncello solo, and in 
a duet for violin and violoncello, with his brother Leopold. Madame Viardot 
enriched the vocal selection with the great air of Fides, from the last act of the 

. Mr. iet was conductor. The orchestra and chorus, by the 
way, were less efficient than has hitherto been the case at the concerts of Ma. 
dame Goldschmidt.— London paper, June 12. 
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Appointments. 


Major-General Bell had been sworn in as Lieut.-Governor of Jamaica.—The 
Hon. Mr, Edwards has been appointed Judge of the Admiralty Court, and Mr. 
Richard pb my Bering of the late Attorney General, Advocate Genera] of 
Jamaica—The Dublin Sawnders says that the Attorney-General has appointed 
Patrick Martin, Esq., barrister-at-law, one of the Crown counsel for the Seon’ 
sew in i room of James L. Talbot, Esq., resigned. Mr. Talbot joins the 

anadian bar. 





Navy. 

The Jmperieuse, 51, at last date, was about to proceed to sea, under 
sealed orders.—The Archer’s orders for Halifax have been counter- 
manded, and yet (says a Portsmouth letter of the 12th ult.) she is di- 
rected to he got ready for sea with such haste that her crew are to work 
all night at provisioning. It is inferred that she will sail also under 
sesled orders, and that the destination of the ships thus despatched is 
other than that before publicly promulgated.—The Shannon, 51, a new 
screw-frigate, fitting at Portsmouth, is the lion of the moment. Amongst 
the officers named as likely to command her, we may mention Capt. G. 
N. Broke, Bart., C.B., son of the victor in the action between the old 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, Capt. F. Scott, late of the Russel! and 
Odin, and Capt. W. Peel, son of the late Sir Robert, and late of the Dia- 
mond, frigate, and the battery before Sebastopol which took its name from 
that frigate — Lord Wodehouse, it seems, is to embark at Kiel for St. Pe- 
tersburg. The Cressy, 80, screw steam-ship, Capt. R. L. Warren, is ap- 
pointed to this service. It has been intimated to the officers that, in con- 
sequence of the mission upon which the Cressy is going to St. Petersburg, 
the expenses incurred by the respective officers, during her stay at Cron- 
stadt, in entertaining the Russian officers, naval and military, and the 
nobility at Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, will be defrayed by our Go- 
veroment, on the principles adopted in the French, Sardinian and Ame- 
rican services.—The steam-corvette Tartar, 20, from Portsmouth for 
Halifax, put into Plymouth Sound on the evening of the 12th ult., 
through stress of weather.—The Viger, steam sloop, Capt. the Hon. A. 
Cochrane, awaits her orders for the East India station—We have Ber- 
muda papers to the 18th of June. The flagship Boscawen, 70 guns, 
Capt. Glanville, with the Admiral on board, left on the 13th of June for 
Halifax.—Since the above was ia type, we regret to find further proof of 
the virulence of disease, at present, in some parts of the West Indies. 
Bermuda papers of the 24th ult. mention that H. M.’s steamer Terma- 
gant bad arrived there from Jamaica. There were fifty-six of her crew 
sick with yellow fever ; three had died since the steamer left Jamaica. 
She proceeded immediately for Newfoundland. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capt: Paynter, late of the Gorgon, to the Brilliant, 20, 
sailing-corvette.—Lieut: J S Keats to the Brilliant.—Paymasters: J H Jack- 
son to the Hugue; A Robinson to the Nile. 


Army. 

Rarip PRomorion IN THE “ Dre-naRps.”—The 57th Regiment (the Die- 
hards) left their camp, near Cathcart’s bill, at 12.30 o’clock, soon after 
the 21st, and marched down to Balaklava for embarcation. They were 
played off by the band of the Rifle Brigade, and were loudly cheered by 
their comrades of the division. This gallant regiment has seen muc 
service, having been engaged at Inkerman very severely, and having 
lost considerably in the trenches and in the assault of the 18th of Juae. 
Lieut.-Col. Street, who commanded the regiment at its departure, was 
fourth Captain on its arrival in the Crimea! Brigadier Goldie (the Col- 
onel), Col. Shadforth, Capt. Stanley, and others having fallen during the 
siege. The present senior Capt. (Stewart) was then ninth on the list ; the 
then junior Lieutenant (Erle) is pow 10th Captain ; the janior Ensign | 
now senior Lieutenant.—Letter from the Crimea, June 4. 


A letter from before Sebastopol, of May 27, states that more than 1,000 
horses and about 20,000 men have already been embarked, and each day 
witnesses the departure of a regiment. The health of the army contiaues 
to be excellent.—Five of the nine regiments destined for the garrison of 
Malta, viz., the 57th, 47th, 28th, 21st, and 14th, have arrived there.— 
Five million rounds of Minié ball cartridges are in course of preparation 
at Woolwich Arsenal, and are about to be despatched to make up def- 
ciencies in the supply with which the British troops are provided at the 
present moment in Canada.—The steam-transport Ripon has arrived at 
Portsmouth from Corfa with the Ayrshire and Berkshire Militia.-It is said 
to be the intention of government to have a regiment of Cavalry qua: 
tered in Canada for the future, the strength of which shall be 750 mounted 
men. The 2nd Dragoon Guards is the first now on the roster for foreiga 
service.—We are sorry to see that the Vulcan, steam troop-sbip, with 
the 17th Regiment on board for Quebec, put back to Gibraltar, wit 
damaged machinery, on the 27th of May.—Accounts from the Crimea 
the 7th state that previous to that day Lord Gough invested Marshal 
Pelissier and the English Generals with the order of the Bath. Te 
ceremony took place in a shed erected at head-quarters, which was de- 
corated with the national flags. The evacuation of the Crimea proceeds 
rapidly. Balaklava would be cleared by the 15th of Jane.—QOa tne 
15tb, the Kiog of Sardinia distributed the English Crimean medal, to his 
troops at Turin, with military ceremonies. 


War Dzrarrment, Jone 13.—R1 Engineers; Lt-Gen Sir C Smith, KCB, 
be Col Comm, v Gen Wright, dec. 


War DerartMeNt, PaLi-Mati, June 13.—2d_ Regt of Drags; Lt Presto 
gast to be Capt b-p, v Edwards, who ret. 4th Lt Drags; T Ames, Gent, to be 
Cor b p, v Roxburgh, who has ret. 11th Lt Drags; D Stewart, Gent, © il 
Cor b-p, v Potts, ro 15th Lt Drags; T Horsfall, Gent, to be Cor b-p, ¥ &o 
pro 9th Regt of Ft; Lt Nugent to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Vane, wee be 

5th Ft; Capt Wilkinson to be Instructor of Musketry. 23d Ft; Lt Bigge “4 be 
Capt w-p, v Joho, dec. 24th Ft; Assist-Surg Sawyers, MD, 22d Ft; 
Assist-Surg,v Thompson, pro on Staff. 25th Ft; Capt Walker to be insti aa 
of musketry. 53d Ft; Ens Miller to be Lt b-p, v Walton, pro; R Truell, etry. 
to be Ens, b-p, v Miller. 80th Ft; Capt Welsh to be Instructor of = wp 
8lst Ft; Capt Gildea to be Maj w-p, v Boughey, dec; Lt Todd to be Cap Todd, 
v Gildea; Eus Weir to be Lt w-p, v Todd; Lt Wilkinson to be Adjt, ¥_ Capt 

ro. 98th Ft; Capt Croker to be Instructor of Musketry. Rifle Brigades oD, 

»wles to be Instructor of Musketry. Ist W I Regt; Ens James to be h to 
v Henderson, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 2d W I Regt; Eas Pug po 
be Lt bp, v Becher, who ret. Cape Mounted Riflemen; E Brabant, Gent, 

Ens b-p, v Simkin, who ret. ‘ Colesy 

Starr.—To be Instructors of Masketry to Depot Battalions; Capt 
Ist Ft; Capt Thursby, lst Ft; Capt Philipps, 89th Ft. an Asylum 

Roya Miuirary AsyLuM.--T Balfour, MD, Surgeon Ri Military 4*) 
and Staff-Surg Second Class, to have the rank of Staff-Surg of First Crereractor 

Provisional BaTTaLion (Chatham).—Capt Nott, 83d Ft, to be 10s 
of Musketry. : 

Scuoon or MuskeTry (Hythe).—The app of Capt Welsh, 80th 
Capt lustructor, bas been cancelled. ‘ 

Cava.try Depot (Maidstone).—Brvt-Maj Meyer has been permitte 
from the app o! Riding-master, upon a special military allowance. dot 

Hospital StaFr.—Acting Assist-Surg Nason has ceased to do duty, 
boing no longer occasion for his services. a’ actual 

Buevet.— Tbe undermentioned officers, Shaving completed three a t. Maj 
seiyice in the rank of Lt-Col, to be pro to be Col: Lt-Col Campbell hon 
Meyer, ret upon a military allowance, to be Lt-Col the rauk beiog 
Byt-Maj Hopkins, R M, to be Lt-Col. 


Ft, to be 
d to retire 


there 


only. 
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Tau Apvewronzs or Gerard, THE Lion KILLER. Translated from 
the French by C. BE. Whitehead. New York. Derby & Jackson.— 


You might suppose that 430 pages of lion bunting would be rather too | 


strong a dose. And so it would, if this entertaining volume were limited 
even to the immediate conflicts between man and the king of beaste, 
Bat thie is noteo. To say nothing of the insight that it aflords into na- 
taral history, it lays before the reader very frequent, very copious, and 
very graphic pictures of Arab life in the districts of Algeria—a region 
that lies beyond the ken of ordinary tourists, and perbaps is not very 
fertile in attractions for the traveller; but that may well be observed 
with interest as the military training-ground of Franee. 

Monsieur Gérard is an officer of the famous corps of Spabis, though we 
have failed to detect his elevation to higher rank than that of Corporal. 
Nevertheless, if the hand of a professed man of letters has not here been 
employed, Monsieur Gérard must be a man of education as well as a 
mighty Nimrod. Fora period of’ten years he has waged war upon the 
lion races of Northern Africa, described by bim as of far greater strength 
and feroeity than those of Asia, or of Southern Africa, with which latter 
eur own countryman, Gordon Cumming, bas made us recently familiar. 
Phe perils encountered too by the Frenchman appear to have been more 
grave, on the whole, than those which the Scotchman so gallantly braved, 
although the latter followed bis prey into wilds and fastnesses scarcely 
trodden by the foot of man, whereas the former mostly issued out to his 
sport from the temporary quarters of his regiment, or from the thickly 
populated encampments of the natives. It is this presence amongst the 
African tribes of a deadly, dangerous, and most destructive enemy, by 
whose nightly incursions their flocks and herds are decimated, and whose 
extermination they cannot effect themeelves, that stamps these hunting 
exploits with a peculiar character. Something similar occurs, we know, 
with the Asiatic tiger. Cattle are occasionally carried off in different 
parts of India, and the poor herdsmen themselves fall victims to this 
ferocious animal. But his sneaking attack is mere shop-lifting, in com- 
parison with the bold onslaught of the lion in Algeria, of which the poor 
Ardbs have abundant warning, but which they very rarely can ward off 
er avenge. They are brave fellows too, many of them ; but it seem to 
us from this account before us that their fire-arms must be deficient in 
force. A demi-god amongst them was our “ Lion-Killer,’’ whose second 
or third shot was generally fatal, whilst native vollies did but provoke 
the monareh’s rage. 

Ia the A/bion of May 17, under the heading, ‘‘ Revelations of the 
Meart,”’ we made a brief extract from this work, intended to poke a little 
quiet fun at the anthor, on the ground of his exceeding accuracy in mea- 
suring his innermost sensations. Here and there, in reading his adven- 
tures at length, we discern something of the same sort; and are on the 
whole inclined to set down the hunting as the veritable hanting of the 
Spahi, Jules Gérard, but the writing as the writing of some Parisian 
man-of-letters. We know very well that all Frenchmen are fond of dra- 
matic effects; but we doubt whether so devoted a disciple of St. Hubert 
would have bothered himself with so much counting of pulses and ana- 
lysing of heart-beatings. These smell of a Gallic Grab Street. The book 
is very well translated, and we conclude our hearty commendation of it, 
by borrowing a sad and curious story from its pages. 


A large number of recent examples of Arabs who have been devoured in 
this manner, have come under my observation, but I will mention only the 
wing, because it is known to all the natives of Constantine, and because 

the circumstances attending it were fearfully curious. 

It occurred a few years previous to the occupation of this city by the French 
wooms, that two brothers condemned to death, were confined in the city prison, 
awaiting their execution on the morrow. They were bandits of great renown 
for — end courage ; the Bey, fearing they might escape by their address 
and hardihood, gave orders that they should be ironed with entraves, that is, 
aa iron ring which is bound around the right leg of one prisoner, with the left 
leg of another, in such a manner that the two legs are fastened close together, 
and then the iron band is welded. 

This was done, and yet on the morrow, the executioner, on visiting their 
eell, found it empty, and no one knew how they had escaped. The two bro- 
thers, a8 soon as they were free from the prison enclosure, made unavailing 
efforts to cut or pry off their cumbersome ornament, but finding it impossible, 
fled across the country, avoiding as much as possible the sroquents Sulee 
When daylight came they hid themselves in the rocks, and only resu their 
flight with the evening, being lighted on their way by the faint rays of a cre- 
scent moon, and the bright hope of freedom. Thus they had already travelled 
along — when, in the middle of the second night, they saddenly came 
upon a lion. 

The two robbers commenced by throwing stones at him, and calling out as 
loud as they were able, in order to make him flee, but the animal crouched 
down before them and did not move. Seeing that the stones and menaces 
were of no avail, the ~~ men commenced their prayers; but before 
they were finished, the lion sprang upon them, and throwing them to the 

und, devoured the elder while still chained to the body of his younger bro- 
er. The living man, as he heard the lessening moans of his relative, ard 
the craunching of the lion at his hideous meal, had no trouble in counterfeiting 
death, but swooned where he fell. When the animal hadeaten the tody down 
to the shackle, finding a substance he could not masticate, he bit off the leg of 
the brother he was —) below the knee, leaving the lower part of the limb 
still confined in the iron link. Then, either from thirst or from being satisfied 
with what he had eaten, he left the living man, and walked down to a brook, 
a little distance off. 

The poor devil, once alone, sprang to hia feet, and dragging with him the 
oo limb, crept into a crevice of a rock that he was fortunate enough to 

over. 

A few moments after, the insatiate beast arrived on his track, roaring with 
anger, and passed around and above the hole in which he had sought refuge, 
but being atte to reach his prey, he left for the woods with the first dawn- 

of the day. 
he trembling fugitive, a second time saved, crawled out of his hiding-place 
to renew his flight, when he was captured by some of the horsemen of the 
Bey, who had been following his traces, who, putting him on the crupper of 
saddle, carried him back to Constantine, where he was again thrown into 
—. The Bey, astonished at the tale his soldiers brought back to him, or- 
the man in his presence to certify to the truth of the story, and the cul- 
prit was led out, still dragging after him the leg of his brother. Ahmed Be 
was 80 moved by the strange spectacle and wild narrative, that, althou 
aring the reputation of a cruel ruler, he ordered the entrave broken, and the 
Prisoner to be set at liberty. 


Vicronia. By Caroline Cheesebro’. New York : Derby & Jackson.— 
The scene of “ Victoria” is laid in New England, two hundred years ago, 
and the personages introduced are such as then and there abounded. 
We have a noble-minded woman who has left England in the height of 
her fame as a singer, and come to the New World to be a school-teacher : 
an impressible, good, young gentleman who follows her, out of love and 
admiration ; a well-matched couple, who have a beautiful bat strange 
daughter, a fairy-like child of nature; a pious but weak-minded minis- 
ter ; a stern and fanatical ditto ; and a young lady who fancies herself 
bewitched by the strange and beautiful maiden. The spirit of the time is 
wansferred to Miss Cheesebro’s pages; not indeed in its fullness, with 
its multiform phases of good and evil, but rather in its religious aspect. 
Victoria is a religious novel of two centuries since. Its characters are 
religious ideas, no two of which are alike. Margaret Gladstone, the 
niager, is an embodiment of duty : her creed admits no pleasure. 


“* Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is her destined end or way; 

But to live that each to-morrow 
Finds her farther than to-day.” 


She fascinates and converts Archibald Kensett. 
long talk on spiritual matters, all of 
eomfiture. The best of the argument is alw 

ays on the lady’s side. 

— semper makes up her mind from the start how the okt. 
thall terminate. The lady advances an opinion which the gentle- 
“ee eo marth as fully as he can: she argues for the sake of convinc- 
@ for the eake of being convinced, They form a well-drawn pair 
can aad you like them in spite of your Prejudices. Grace Rossister 
yOu detest, although she is equally good. She is a cold, frigid piece of 


They bave many a 
which end in the gentleman’s dis- 








humanity, shaped and moulded by a stern and lifeless creed. Mand 
Saltonstall is ber opposite in all respects. You are ebarmed with her 
| Maturalness and grace. She is not understood, not even by Margaret 
| Gladstone, her friend and teacher, the only person in the book with a 
broad and comprehensive wind. Her genius, for she really possesses 
genius, isa mystery anda terror to those straight-laced old Puritans. 
They fancy that she exercises over them the sorcerer’s spell, and she is 
| tried, condemned, and execated, merely because they cun not compre- 
| hend her. 

This slight rambling eummary may give you some idea of the book, 
and the powers of mind necessary to make it at all euccessfal. For suc- 
cessful it certaialy is, though it is by no means light or pleasant reading. 
It is elaborated with a great deal of thought, and carefully and strongly 
written. 


Tue Prawa Tates. By Herman Melville. New York: Diz, 
Edwards & Co.—A collection of stories by the brilliant and erratic 
author of “ Typee,” “ Omoo,” and other South Sea phantasies, re- 
printed from the pages of Putnam’s Magazine. Mr. Melville is brimfal 
of talent ; even these stories show it, imperfect as they are. There are 
five of them in all, “ Bartleby,” “ Benito Cereno,” “ The Lightning-rod 
Man,” “ The Encandatas,” and “ The Bell Towér.’’ The last is a fine 
conception, rather bungingly worked out. 


Tue TancLerown Letrers. Buffalo. Wanzer, McKim & Co—A 
series of sketches of American social life, mainly written in the satiric 
vein, and showing up to reprobation not a few current foibles and vices. 
The author’s most sustained tilt is against the “ strong-minded women” 
of the day, with their Reform Conventions and spiritual mediums. He 
handles them roughly enough, and his mode of doing it is not devoid of 
talent. In order to relish him however, you mast have more interest in 
that species of the human race, and more curiosity regarding it, than 
have hitherto inspired us. After accompanying the worthy Mr. Ti- 
motheus Trap through his moral Pickwiekian exploration, we do not find 
him taking up an abiding place in our memory. 


Tue Mopexrn Srony-Tetter. New York. G. P. Putnam & Co.—A 
very well selected collection of short stories, just the sortof thing for be- 
guiling a tedious half hour, or cheering the monotony of steam boat or 
railpoad travelling. Duodecimo is the size ; admirable the type ; and very 
low the price. 








CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Punch publishes the following collection of anecdotes connected with 
History and the Belles Lettres, culled for the use of candidates for the 
Civil Service. 

“« Tout est perdu fers Vhenneur” was the stern but pathetic ejacula- 
tion of Sir Thomas More as he spurred furiously across the plains of Pi- 
cardy, in the Santissima Trinidad, three decker, after the disastrous 
fight of Roeroi. ‘ 

Mrs. Hannah More is well known to have greatly aseisted Crebillon in 
the composition of his celebrated Esprit des Lois. Hence she is generally 
styled the “ mother of the modern Graccbi.” 

Harold the Great, at the battle of Zatphen, seeing Sir Philip Sidney 
spit in the face of Marshal Saxe, who was borne by wounded in a litter, 
exclaimed “‘ Poor fools, they would do the same to their own generals 
for sixpence.”’ 

Charles V., of Germany, at the siege of Leyden, observing the women 
assist in making ammunition, serving the Dutch cannon, and even con- 
verting their luxuriant tresses into percussion caps for the pikemen, ex- 
claimed, with a terrible oath, “ Von Angli sed Angeli Sorent si essent 
Christiani.” 

On few subjects are so many absurd stories told as about the origin of 
the Order of the Garter. The facts are really these :— 

Mrs. Barbauld was supposed to have made a deep impression on the 
susceptible heart of James I., so much 80, that his sainted wife, Diana, of 
Poitiers, suffered the must cruel pangs of jealousy on account of her bas- 
band’s coldaess to herself. At a ball given to the Spitalfields Weavers 
by the Great Duke of Marlborough, at his princely mansion in Shore- 
ditch, the King was waltzing with the fair Socinian, when Daguesclin, 
then a prisoner in England on parole, observing the lady’s garter fall to 
the ground, picked it up, and presented it to her with a significant smile. 
The monarch snatched it from the grinning Frenchman, observing, quite 
loud enough for the Queen to hear, Semper eadem (or it’s all the same), 
words which have become the motto of the proudest badge of chivalry in 
Europe. 

Nelson had a great contempt for Titus Oates, who was his commanding 
officer at Lepanto. “Fool!” he said when his,;Admiral’s timid orders 
were conveyed to him, “ Did he never snuff a candle with his fiogers ?” 

Boadicea, at Bunker’s-hill, was unhelmed by one of the Pope’s Swiss 
Guards. Bishop Porteous picked up her casque, and offered it to ber on 
the point of his sword—for which act of courtesy she only bestowed a 
buffet on the prelate’s cheek, while she swore that “a Douglas (of which 
proud house she was a scion) ever loved better to hear a bird sing than a 
mouse squeak.” : 

“The worshipfal Sir Digby Somerville did keep a bountifal house full 
ever of brave company at his seat in Suffolk. At one time among his 
guests did happen a young gentleman from the Court, whose apparel was 
more garnished with lacings and gold than his brain with modesty or 
wit. One time going into the fields with his host, they did espy a comely 
milk maiden with her pail. ‘Prythee, Phillis,’ quoth the courtier, leer- 
ing the while at the girl, ‘an I give thee a kiss, wilt thou give me a 
draught of thy ware.’ ‘In the meadow,’ quoth she, ‘ thou wilt find one 
ready to give thee milk, and glad of thy kiss, for she is ef thy kin.’ The 
Court gallant looked in the mead, and espied a she-ase. ‘So sharp, fair 
rustic,” quoth he, angrily, “ thou lookest as if thou couldest barely say, 
Bo to a goose.’ ‘ Yea, that can I, and toa gander alse.’ Whereat she 
cried out lustily, ‘Bol’ The young man hastened away, and the wor- 
shipfal Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and entertain his guests with the 
tale ?”— Book of Merrie Jestes, 1609. 

Richard II. was very popular with the London citizens on account of 
his abolishing the window-tax. Ou one occasion, as the monarch was 
proceeding to the Opera in a Hansom cab, the aldermen, preceded by 
their mace bearer, surrounded their King, exclaiming, ‘‘ God bless your 
Majesty and the Church. We hope your Majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell.” 
These happy shouts disturbed the vindictive mind of Colonel Blood, who 
was in attendence on his Royal master. He swore vengeance at the 
slight offered to his own faith (for he was a bigoted Baptist,) and at the 
Battle of Sherriffmuir he slew King Richard as the chivalrous monarch 
was in the act of ae his cigar from the fusee of an unexploded bomb- 
ehell. Not in vain did Waller sing that 

“ A favourite has no friends.” 

Henry the Seventh was well known to have been a sad scapegrace in 
his youth. Qn one occasion his father, John of Gaunt, locked him in the 
buttery hatch as a punishment for some wild freak. The étourdi young 
Prince resolved to annoy his Royal sire, and availing himeelf of ** time- 
honoured Lancaster’s’’ well-known and bitter hatred of John Wilkes, thea 
in the zenith of his popularity with the disaffected Londoners, he scream- 
ed down a call-pipe which communicated with the Banqueting-ball of the 
Palace, “ Wilkes and 45 for ever!’ allading to the number of that dema- 
goues’s journal, which contained a most scurrilous attack upon the 

ourt. 

For this offence Judge Gascoigne committed the Prince to the Tower. 
On hearing bis sentence the hot-headed heir-apparent smote the aged 

Judge on the eye. “ Happy,” said the King, “ thrice happy am I to have 
\a Judge so fearless as to send my son to prison, and # son £0 wise as to 
black my Chief Justice’s eye for his pains.” 

This famous episode gave rise to Milton’s sereaming farce of I? Pense- 
roso, in which Garrick won such laurels as Dr. Pangloss. _ 

It was not Cleopatra, as erroneously stated by Niebubr, but Scipio Afri- 
capus, who on crossing the Rubicon to attack Brennus, addressed his 
troops in the well known words, “ Perdidi diem.” 

“ Of all vulgar errours I know none eoe great as that which hath pase- 
ed into @ proverb of the hardness of a board—‘ Hard as a board,”’ quotha, 
Go to, fool! Is aught so soft as that Board which did send an old woman 
to knock down stone walls, and then marvelled that man’s work was 
not done by a beldame.”—Sir Thomas Browne (Sir James Graham’s 
edition.) 

When Cromwell’s daughter, Lady Rachel Russell, was ou her deathbed, 
she bitterly reproached her father with the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 








He replied with this heartless jest, “ Si j’avance, suivez mot ; si je ré- 
cule, iuez mot ; si je meurs, vengez moi !” 

Cromwell never used the Royal arms, nor any modification of them, as 
his signet. His favourite seal was a tricoloured cornelian presented te 
him by Cardinal Mezzofanti. The device was the head of Washing- 
ton trampling on a serpent, and the motto was, “ Stat neminis um- 
bra. 





GOING OFF IN A BLAZE 


We have been ail the week in a state of expectation, or rather of eom- 
bre anticipation of something sinister about to b n—some discovery 
about to be made with regard to our financial state, which bas kept us 
auz abois ever since the great catastrophe caused by the failure of M. 
Place, has taught us to look with terror at the fabric, of which 
he was one of the pillars, and which now seems as if about to fall and bary 
us all beneath its ruins—the Credit Mobilier. Thisdéroute—for the mie- 
fortune is important enough to be called by that name—was of a suffi- 
ciently impressive nature to cause the shares of the Credit Mobilier to fall 
immediately, and, notwithstanding the immediate assurance spread abroad 
by friendly powers upon the Bourse of the said director baving given in 
his resigcation before his failure, it is greatly feared that the crop of green 
and verdant confidence which the giant Credit Mobilier had managed to 
sow in the fertile soil of the bourgeois mind of Paris, and which was abeut 
to flower in the shape of five franc pieces from the Parisian pocket, will 
be nipped by the blast thus blown over it by the disappearance of its 
most active administrators. M. Place appears to have been a jolly philo- 
sopber in his way ; indeed, it is said that the very last words spoken by 
him upon the Bourse, before his flight to other climes, were quite charac- 
teristic of the man, and of his way of thinking. ‘“ When aii is lost, then 
gain begins”—which phrase was uttered with a horse-laugh and by way 
of consolation to the unlucky holder of some unsaleable shares who was 
lamenting the time and money he had expended in acquiring them. Whe- 
ther the observation was made, however, with regard to the money ven- 
tured by the shareholders, or the honour risked by the speculators, we 
shall never know. The evening before the catastrophe (or the sinistre 
as the French call it) was spent by Mons. Place in a joyous and convivial 
manner, clearly indicative of his belief, at all events in the truth of the 
maxim he had uttered a few hours before upon the Bourse. It has du 
reste been always a favourite way for French speculators to make their 
exit, whether from the world as in thetase of Paravey, or from the Bourse 
as in the case before us. 

A dinner of thirty covers was ordered by M. Place at the Trois Fréres 
Provengaux, to which every celebrity of a certain grade upon the Bourse 
was invited, together with all those sommités of the female sex with whom 
Paris abounds, and without whom it seems now-a days as if no pleasure 
or enjoyment were possible. The dinner was of the best and most re- 
cherché kind, as you may readily suppose. The cost, so they tell us, a 
little more than five guineas a-head. Bverything went off pleasantly, as 
should always be the case when the host is liberal and joyous and free 
from care, and the guests bent on nought but enjoying the present mo- 
ment, The gaiety and spirits of M. P. were the theme of admira- 
tion throughout the entertainment ; the guests seemed one and all to be 
contemplating him through the pinky vapour of the Champagne rosé he 
distributed without the smallest heed either of their brains or bis own 
pocket ; and just when the enthusiasm he had created by a variety of 
causes was at its height, he capped the whole by the magnificent. dessert 
which was put upon the table, and where shone a more splendid collec- 
tion of primeurs than adorn the table of the Emperor himself just now. 
In the middle, surrounded by fruit and flowers of the choicest kind, stood 
a vase ofsilver gilt, which M. Place had bought of Meyer, after the Great 
Exhibition. The host looked upon the ladies with a beaming eye, and 
ordered the waiter to band it round to them alone, for it contained a few 
nuts for their especial cracking. Each fair guest then plunging her hand 
within the vase drew forth what chance bestowed in the shape of some 
rich jewel of more or less value—the lowest in importance being worth 
three hundred francs, while some of those composed of brilliants were of 
considerable price. After this ceremony the generous host took his leave, 
amid the unanimous applause and reiterated encores, no doubt of his de- 
lighted guests ; and the next day all was silent and deserted at bis house, 
and a defa!cation of sixteen millions was announced with all tbe formali- 
ties de riguer before the Tribunal du Commerce! And so the hero dis- 
appeared—drowned amid floods of rich wine—buried beneath hecatombe 
of flowers—flattered and cajoled until the last hour of his financial ex- 
istence, and draining to the very dregs the intoxicating draught held to 
his lips by financial success.—Paris letter, June 5. 
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POT-LUCK IN PARIS. 


Pot-luck, or the fortune de pot, is on the whole the most curious feed- 
ing spectacle in Europe. There are more than a dozen shops in Paris 
where this mode of procuring a dinner is practised, chiefly in the back- 
streets abutting on the Pantheon. About two o’clock, a parcel of men in 
dirty blouses, with sallow faces, and au indescribable mixture of reckless- 
ness, jollity, and misery—strange as the jaxtaposition of terms may seem 
—lurking about their eyes and the corners of their mouths, take their 
seats in a room where there is not the slightest appearance of any prepa- 
ration for food—notbing but balf-a-dozen old deal-tablee, with forms be- 
side them, on the side of the room, and one large table in the middle. 
They pass away the time in vehement gesticulation, and talking in a loud 
tone ; so much of what they say is in argot, that the stranger will not 
find it easy to comprebend them. He would think they were talking 
crime or politics—not a bit of it : their talk is altogether about their mis- 
tresses. Love and feeding make up the existence of these beings; and 
we may judge of the quality of the former by what we are about to see of 
the latter. A huge bowl is at Jast introduced, and placed on the table 
in the middle of the room. At the same time a set of basins, correspond- 
ing to the number of the guests, are placed on theside-tables. A woman 
witb her nose on one side, good eyes, and the thinnest of all possible lips, 
opening every now and then to disclose the white teeth which garnish an 
enormous mouth, takes her place before it. She is the presiding deity of 
the temple ; and there is not a man present to whom it would not be the 
crowning felicity of the moment to obtain a smile from features so little 
used to tbe business of smiling, that one wonders how they would set 
about it if the necessity should ever arise. Every cap is doffed with a 
grim politeness peculiar to that class of hamanity, and a series of com- 
pliments fly into the face of Madame Michel, part levelled at ber eyes, 
and part at the laced cap, in perfect taste, by which those eyes are 
shrouded. 

Mére Michel, however, says nothing in return, but proceeds to stir 
with a thick ladle, looking much larger than it really is, the contents of 
the bowl before her. These contents are an enormous quantity of thick 
brown liquid, in the midst of which swim numerous islands of vegetable 
matter aud a few pieces of meat. Meanwhile a damsel, hideously agly— 
but whose ugliness is in part concealed by a neat trim cap—makes the 
tour of the room with a box of tickets, grown black by use, and num- 
bered from one to whatever number may be that of tue company. Bach 
of them gives four sous to this Hebe of the place, accompanying the ae- 
tion with an amorous look, which is both the babit and the duty of every 
Frenchman when he has anything to do with the opposite sex, and which 
is not always a matter of course, for Marie has ber admirers, and has been 
the cause of more than one rive in the Rue des Anglais, The tickets dis- 
tribated, up rises number one—with a joke got ready for the occasioa, 
and @ look of earnest anxiety, as if he were going to throw for a kio 
dom—takes the ladle, plunges it into the bowl, and transfers whatever it 
brings up to bis basio. It is contrary to the rules for any man to hesitate 
when he has once made his plunge, though he has a perfect right to take 
his time in a previous survey of the océan—a privilege of which be always 
avails himself. If he brings up one of the pieces of meat, the glisten of 
his eye and the applauding murmur which goes round the assembly give 
him & momentary exultation which it is difficult to conceive by those 
who have not witvessed it. In this the spirit of successful gambling is 
beyond all doubt the uppermost feeling : it mixes itself up with every- 
thing done by that class of society, and is the main reason of the popula 
rity of these places with their Aabitués; for when the customers bave 
ounce acquired the habit, they rarely go anywhere else. The approach to 
something like a full meal is bat the secondary feeling ; and yet this 
ought to count for something too, for in most instances the man is not 
sure of another morsel till the morrow. If he bad the money, he would 
rather spend it in an evening pool at the billiard-table over the way. 
The rest try their fortune in turo, according to the numbers they have 
drawn. 

It is impossible to see a Frenchman more in his element than under 
such circumstances. The droliery with which he receives a bad haul of 
the spoon—though it is a day’s starvation to him—and the jocular com- 
ments of the rest upon the way in which be has earned bis ill-fortune, form 
altogether tragi-comedy not to be realised anywhere else. This miae of 





curious character and incident bas pot been neglected by the French no 
velists. At tbeee places, the face of Balzac used to be familiar, It was 
rarely that eminent novelist missed a day without entering some of the 
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tal abounded, for the purpose of draw- | 
ing from them those varied traits and characteristics by which his works | 
are distinguished, of which this custom is an explanation. It is true, the | 
ng-houses in his day still existed, where stronger features of | 
fife migur be found, and in more various walks of society. These bave 
been replaced by the reunions of actresses and ladies of doubtful charac- | 
ter, where most of the gaming features are preserved, and where Paul de 
Kock and others are regularly to be found, learning ideas, and sparing | 
their imaginations. But these places are not accessible to every bod y— | 
“on n’entre ici qu’avec une réputation faite,” is their motto ; and the 
tribe of aspirants and feuilletonists are driven to the restaurants of the 
Quartier Latin to make good their crude imaginations, to realise their 
eral ideas, and to bring forth those scenes of recklessness, vice, pathos, 
aod humour, to which the Parisian reader of newspapers turns betore he 
ventures on editorial comments upon the progress of the colony of Algiers 
or the development of ironworks in France—subjects to which the tyran- 
nies over the press have confined pens which once stooped to nothing less 
than reconstituting worlds, and to which the grisette and the bonne turn 
without troubling the said editorial comments at all. Yet writers for 
newspapers are not the only persons with decent clothes upon their backs 
at these places; here may be seen—towards the end of the quarter— 
that curious specimen of humanity, the student of the university. He sits 
in the corner—tbe only gloomy figure amongst the set. At the beginning 
of the quarter, when his allowance came in, he was at the Trois Freres 
or the Café Anglais, seated before a table overflowing with dainties. 
One week having placed four-fifths of the said allowance in the hands of 
other people, he dropped down to a modest dinner at thirty-two sous. 
Now he is reduced to measure out the few coins he has in his pocket, din- 
ing at 2d. a day till the firet of the month, when he will again reappear 
in bis glory, sniffing the dinners of the Palais Royal with the unmistak- 
able air of a man who claims a positive interest in them. It is doubtful 
whether money siips most easily through the bands of an Eoglish sailor, 
or of un étudiant en médecine of the University of Paris. 


strange scenes with which the capi 





ToprLesen, THE Russian Enorverr.—A Russian engineer officer, who 
dined in my company last night, told us some interesting facts connected 
with the siege, which showed that there is the usual jealousy between 
the various branches of the Russian service which exists in our own. 
Todtleben, who is now at Cronstadt, where he was summoned to superin- 
tend the defences, never could get men enough from Prince Gortschakoff 
to carry out his plans. The Russian eogineers, says Todtleben, always 
predicted that the fall of the place would begia to be accomplished 
whenever they were obliged to abandon their counter-approaches, and 
that the exact moment of its occurrence then became a matter of calcu- 
lation. The capture of the Cemetery of the Quarantine by the French 
was regarded by the Russian General as a symptom of decadence, and he 
succeeded in inducing Gortschakoff to assault the French on three suc- 
cessive nights, in the hope of driving them out and recovering their lost 
ground ; but theee attempts failed, although the contest wasso fierce that 
on the last night the works changed hands nine times, and the General 
would not renew the fight. Their last attack cost them 1,200 men. Tod- 
tleben is not regarded as an engineer of scientific attainmente or origi- 
nality of idea by officers of bis own branch of the service, but he is ad- 
mitted to possess great audacity, vigour and enterprise. Their idols are 
officers whose names we never heard before. Asa proof of the pressure 
of the siege upon the army, I was assured by an engineer officer that he 
had only 20 men allowed him to make the road to the Belbek from the 
north side. The bridge across that river is made of oak, which was 
brought into the Crimea with infiaite pains and labour, and at an enor- 
mous expense. 

There is to be a railway from Moscow to Odessa, with branches to 
Nicolaieff, Perekop, and Sebastopol. The common remark now is, 
* Where would you have been last year if we had had a railroad?” They 
evidently expect great results from their iron ways, but I regret to say 
that their eyes are turned rather to the military than to the social conse- 
quences of the introduction of this system into Russia. They are iatent 
on a new armament of their soldiery, and on the extensive introduction 
of the rifles with which the American manufacturers are largely supply- 
ing them. The Liege rifle, made by J. P. Malherbe, is their favourite 
weapon, but it israther expensive, and it was not easy to obtain supplies 
of these during the war. ‘“ The peace will not last—in ten years, aye, in 
two, we shall Be very differently prepared from what we were.” Like 
ourselves, they attribute to the valour of the private soldier, and to bis 
intrinsic excellence, the lengthened defence of Sebastopol, and declare 
that they bad no general with a spark of military genius, although Men- 
achikoff had a rapid eye, and quickness of determination, and Gortscha- 
koff is possessed of unshaken fortitude, resolution and industry. To 
cheer up her soldiery and give them a little pleasant excitement after the 
monotony of the siege. Russia is about to organise a brisk campaign 
against the Circassian tribes forthwith, and the surrender of Kertch and 
Yenikale will enable ber very speedily to march troops to Anapa, and to 
re-occupy her old stronghold on the coast. Apropos oi Menschikoff, here 
is a storiette :—When the news of Kornileff’s death, and the circum- 
stances attending it, was reported to him, he exclaimed—* What a fool 
the man was to go and stand in an embrasure in that manner.’’ A few 
days after, he visited the bastion, and asked where Kornileff was hit, and 
to the great amusement of those who knew the story, he got into the em. 
brasure aod looking out, saying, ‘“* Oh, this is the place, is it ?” 


Tae ArFRAY BetweeN Mr. JAMES AND THE INDIANS.—We briefly 
mentioned last week that “a queer story ” was afloat, on this subject ; 
adding, that we awaited an authenticated version. It has come, as might 
have been expected. One of young Mr. James’s brothers, dating from 
Richmond, Virginia, on the 27th ult., thas spiritedly addresses the Editor 
of the VW. Y. Herald : 


Permit me to contradict, in the most distinct and formal manner, the 
account, copied into your paper of the 26th inst., from the Beaver Dam 
pepebiean, of a combat between my brother, Walter James, and three 

ndians. 

The facts are the very reverse of those stated in the Repudlican. They 
are simply these :—My brother went down alone to shoot deer about Rice 
lake. The Indians in a neighbouring wigwam having got some spirits, 
were shouting and making a great noise, and he went to their camp, 
where he requested them civilly not to scare the deer away. While con- 
versing with the three men named, one of whom is a famous fighting In- 
dian, who has before attempted to take the life of a white man, Mr. Golds- 
bury, they all three sprang upon him. One seized him by the throat, one 
snatched his gun out of his hand, and the third attacked him with a knife. 
The man who had the gun presented it and pulled the trigger, but luck- 
ily it was at half cock, and did not go off. 

My brother had nothing but bis hunting-knife to fight with, and be 
avoided using the point of that even, but with the edge, after a short 
combat, he succeeded in disabling all three of his assailants. He is a 
very strong and very courageous man it is true, but he is not by any 
means mad enough to go down alone to attack or bully a whole wigwam. 
The very statement bears the impress of falsehood on its face. 

That he was entirely taken by surprise is evident from the fact of his 
gun baving been svatched from his hand. The man who was strong 
enough to disable all three in his own defence would not have suffered 
himeeif to be disarmed, had not the attack been eudden and unexpected. 
I may add, that like most men of his resolute character, he is well known 
to be exceedingly miid to the whole neighbourhood, and the last man in 
‘the world to provoke such a conflict. 
The statement of the injuries to the Indians is algo very much exagge- 
rated. They were no greater than he was forced to inflict in self-detence, 
and certainly no man’s arm was cut off or likely to be cut off by the blow 
of a hunting knife. 
If you will have the kindness to publish the above statement in your 
paper, you will much oblige, yours, respectfully, Courtenay Jams. 
The Oshkosh Courier thus confirms the above. 


An affray occurred on Saturday, near Muckwa, between Mr. W. James 
and a party of Indians, the particulars of which, as given below, are some- 
what different from those we previously published :—Mr. James being 
disturbed while hunting yesterday night, by a party of drunken Indians, 
went to their wigwam and quietly requested them to stop their poise, 


again. 


jury ; it may also direct such issues to be similarly tried by the judges of 


Title and Constitution of the Court.—Supposing the bill to become 
an act during the present session, its title is to be “The Divorce Act, 
1856.” From and after a day tobe named by her at in Council, all 
jurisdiction of every kind in matters matrimonial is to be withdrawn 
from every court in England that now possesses it, and to be vested in a 
new court, to be called “‘ The Court of Divorce.” 

The judges of this court are to be the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the Judge of the Court of 
Probate and Administration, with a proviso that the Lord Chief Justice 
may appoiot any one of the judges of the superior courts of common law 
to act for him in case he is unable toattend. The Judge of the Court of 
Probate may act alone, exceptin petitions for dissolution of marriage. 
In the absence of this functionary, any judge of the superior courts, the 
Master of the Rolls, or any of the vice-chancellors may act as judge ordi- 
nary of the courts.—The court thus constituted is to bold its sittings in 
London and Middlesex.—Except in proceedings for the dissolution of 
marriage the court is to act on the principle of the ecclesiastical courte. 
Grounds of Divorce.—On proof that a wife bas been deserted by her 
busband for three years or upwards without reasonable excuse, the court 
may make an order for payment to her of alimony, to remain in force 
until otherwise directed. The adultery of the wife is to be a ground for 
dissolution of marriage on the petition of the husband, and the incestuous 
adultery of the busband on the petition of the wife. 

Incestucus adultery, for the purposes of the act, is defined to mean 
“adultery committed by a husband with a woman with whom, if his wife 
were dead, he could not lawfully contract marriage by reason of her be- 
ing within the probibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity.” 

The court, on the hearing of any petition, is to satisfy itself so far as it 
reasonably can, of the absence of collusion. If not satisfied of this, or of 
the proof of adultery, it is to dismiss the petition. If satisfied by the 
evidence, it is to pronounce a decree declaring the marriage to be dis- 
solved, unless there bas been unreasonable delay in presenting the peti- 
tion. It ig to make such conditions as to alimony and the custody of 
children, as with reference to all the circumstances of the case it may 
deem reasonable. If no appeal is presented againat its decree of dissolu- 
tion within three months, or if such appeal fails, the parties may marry 


Procedure and Practice—The court may, if it pleases, direct ques- 
tions of fact to be determined before itself, either by a common or special 


assize or nisi prius. Every petition for nullity or dissolution of mar- 
riage, or for divorce, shall be supported by an affidavit of the party pe- 
titioning, negativing the fact of collusion. Such petition is, as a general 
rule, to be observed on the party affected thereby. The petitioner may 
be examined personally. The evidence is to be given viva voce, except 
in cases where the court may deem it expedient to permit the same to 
be taken by commission, in which cases the proceedings under tbe com- 
mission are to be conducted as in the case of commissions at common law. 
Shorthand writers are to be employed and paid by the court.—Attend- 
ance of witnesses is to be made compulsory, and the penalties for false 
swearing to be the same as in other courts.—The court is to be open to 
barristers and attornies as well as to advocates and proctors. 
The appeal (which must be made within three months after decree pro- 
nounced) is to the House of Lords, who, if dissatisfied, may remit the case 
to the Court of Divorce, order any particular witnesses to be ex- 
amined, or direct an issue to try any fact.—All letters patent, records, 
&c., are to be transmitted from all ecclesiastical courts throughout the king- 
dom to the new court, the judge of which is to transmit to the Queen in 
Council an annual report of busiuess, receipts, and disbursements. 
The bill concludes with a compensation clause for all judges and ofli- 
cers of the different ecclesiastical courts removed from office under its pro- 
visions. 
RENDLESHAM v. RospaRts —Rolls’ Court, June 4.—Under this title the 
great Thellusson case ouce more comes before the Court ; and, although 
the facts of it were not gone into, yet, as probably the public attention 
w.ll soon be called to the extraordinary provisions of Mr. Thellusson’s 
will, it may be as well briefly to recapitula e the leading features of it. 
Mr. Peter Thellusson, the testator, was born in Paris, where bis father 
resided as the ministerfrom Geneva. In 1762 Mr, Peter Thellusson came 
to Eogland, settled here asa merchant, and shortly after became natu- 
ralized. Being successful in business, moderate ia his indulgences, and 
all but isolated from society and its amusements, Mr. Thellusson gradually 
acquired considerabie property, which he dispozed of by bis will, dated 
April, 1796, in the following way :—He left all his real estates to three 
trustees in fee simple upon trust, “ to allow the proceeds of them, to- 
gether with the proceeds of his persovalty, to go on accumulating during 
the lives of his sons, the lives of his sons’ sons then in being or thereafter 
to be born, and during the natural life or lives of the survivor or survivors 
of all of them respectively ; and upon the death of the last survivor of 
the above described lives to divide the estate between his (the testateor’s) 
eldest male descendant then living and the eldest male lineal descendant 
of bis second son in tail male.’’ To these dire tions were added certain 
limitations in favour of the eldest male descendants of the testator’s three 
sons, and a provision to the effect that, if there were no persons entitled 
to bear the surname of Thellusson when the accumulations fell into pos- 
session, the whole of the property was to fall into the Sinking Fund, in 
sucha manner as an Act of Parliament, to be passed for the purpose, 
might direct. 
Thellusson died on the 21st of July, 1796, leaving seven lives, to which 
two were subsequently added, to be exhausted before his estate could fall 
into possession. His property at his death amounted to about £600,000, 
and calculating the duration of the nine lives at seventy years, they 
would all become exhausted in 1868—by which time, according to the 
most eminent actuaries, the value of the testator’s estates, if left un- 
touched, would amount to about £23,000,000. Thellusson, in his will, 
particularily requested that the legislature would not alter the nature 
and character of his bequest, but would allow the money which he had 
“earned by his industry and earned honestly” to accumulate, so as to 
make his family, when the accumulations came into possession, one of 
the richest in Europe. 
From the time of the testator’s death up to the preseut day continued 
litigatiou, as might be expected, has resulted from his ecceutric direc- 
tions, and the parties now principally entitled are the eldest branches 
of Lord Rendlesham’s family, as to whose relative claims Mr. R. Palmer 
was about to re-open the case in this Court this morning, when he was 
interrupted by bis Honour, who declined to go further into it than to 
make such a formal decree as would enabie the whole question to be car- 
ried on appeal to the House of Lords, where alone it was likely to be 
effectually and finally disposed of. The following are the counsel (twen- 
ty-two in number) who are engaged in the cause: The Solicitor General, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Rolt, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Roupell, Mr. Follett, Mr. Selwyu, Mr. Cairns, Mr. Green, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Wickius, Mr. C. Hail, Mr. Giffard, Mr. Bromshead, Mr. Lake Russell, 
Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Faber, Mr. C. Barber, Mr. Freeling, and Mr. Cotton. 
* In a muititude,”’ says the proverb, * there is safety :’’ at all events, the 
lawyers will take care of themselves. 








Scorch Muvers’ Strike.— Glasgow, June 9.—This strike, the most 
extensive and bitterly-contested which has ever been known in the west 
of Scotland, may now be held to have terminated. When it was at its 
height, about six weeks since, at least 40,000 men were engaged in it, and 
remaining in astate of voluntary idleness. Some of the masters were 
disposed to give 5s. which the men asked ; others were ready to give 
4s. 6d. per day; but a number of speech-makers and committeemen, to 
whom the operatives gave their confidence, resolved that no man should 
be allowed to work even at 5s, per day to one employer unless every 
other employer in the west of Scotland paid the same amount of wages ; 
and they do not conceal that their intention was to carry their point by 
the forced suspension of all the coal and ironworks in this part of the 
kingdom. As a consequence, this led to a death-and-life struggle be- 
tween the miners and their employers, and duriog its continuance iron 
furnaces were blown out, coals rose in Glasgow from 12s, to 253. per 
waggon, and great bodies of military, police, and special constables in- 
vested the district. The men, after having endured unheard-of sufferings, 
have been obliged to succumb, but not until they had exhausted every 
means of resistance by the sale of furniture and clothing ; and at length 
even begging and borrowing failed them. The loss is enormous, aud 
many a day must elapse before the mining districts can recover their 





upon which they attacked him, unexpectedly, taking away his gun, 
ttling him, and attempting to stab him with a knife. He defended 


himself with his bunting knife, and succeeded in disabling all of them— | 


three in number. The gun which they attempted to fire at him (his own 
fortunately missed fire, being set at balf-cock, and he escaped uninjured 
with the exception of a slight choking. Two of the Indians are danger 
ously and one slightly wounded. Mr. James is a son of G. P. R. James 
Esq., the famous uovelist. 


Tas Government Divorce Bitt.—The following are the principa 





clauses of the bill preseated by the Lord Chancellor, for transferring the 
jurisdiction in matrimonial! causes and establishing a Court of Divorce :— 





di 


usual prosperity. It is calculated that the sacrifice in wages alone 
amounts to more than 500,000/.; but to this must be added the loss of 


pend on the coal and iron mining trades. 
heir work in avery gloomy mood, and under a burning sense of injus- 
r| tice. Irrespective of the question of wages, they complain of harsh and 
“| supercilious treatment on the part of their employers, some of whom, 
though enormously wealthy, are not much above themselves in the ameni- 
ties or courtesies of life ; and they also complain that they are plundered 
at the pit-mouth by the understrappers of the masters by being compelled 


> 


1! 


bodies ; immense numbers resumed work on Friday 
and the remainder, so far as Lanarkshire is concerned, turned jp this 


masters’ profits and the dislocation of business endured by all who de- 
The men have returned to 


and Saturday last, 


morning. There are still a few hundreds out in Ayrshire, where the strike 
was later in commencing, and where the men have consequently endureg 
less ; but all admit that now “the game is up.” 

A Cortous Casz.—The Dundee Advertiser relates the cuse of 
gar, named M‘Kay, who, though buried at the expense of the parish, left 
deposit receipts to the amount of £700. A law suit, which has been 
going on among the friends of M‘Kay, has just been decided, some of the 
instances in which are curious. Margaret M’Kay, a domestic servant ip 
Dundee, calling herself a daughter of the deceased, presented a petition 
to the Sheriff for warrant to disinter the body, at the sight of Drs, Web- 
ster and Nimmo, in order that she might identify ber father. Warrant 
having been granted, the exhumation took place in presence of the doc- 
tors, the Provost of Dundee, Mr. Jobn M‘Kay, sen. bailie, Margaret M‘Kay 
herself, and a number of others. What took place at the disinterment jg 
as amusing as it is extraordinary. When the coffia was raised, Margaret 

who was probably well tutored beforeband, burst into t: ars, and the father 
was instantly identified by the friends present. The scene was well got 
up and sustained, and could not have been better acted in Covent. 
garden or Drury-lane. The solemnity of the occasion, with Margaret's 
overflowing tears, were too touching to be withstood. Both Provost arg 
Bailie, doctors and lawyers present, testified under their hands that “ te 
features of the face and forehead, &c., of the deceased and Margant 
M:Kay, being compared by the medical gentlemen, the Provost, and oth. 
ers, the resemblance was apparent.” 

Having thus identified her father, and the resemblance being s0 very 
great and so very apparent to our notabilities, one would bave thought 
she was sure of the prize; but alas! who can account for events, The 
churcbyard tragedy turued out to be but a farce after all, for William, 
from Australia, stepped ia and proved himself to be the old man’s only 
son and child now alive. The proof produced by William was the letters 
which he had sent to his father from Australia, and the letters which be 
had received in return. From these letters it was perfectly apparent 
that he was the only surviving child of his father; and Margaret, who 
had so warmly wept over her father’s grave, was obliged at last to yield 
the day in favour of William, the “ real M‘Kay,” who has now been de- 
cerned sole executor to his father by the Sheriff. 


beg- 





IuperiaL Courtsuir.—The Grand Dake Nicholas, about the year 1816, 
came to Berlin to see if one of the Prussian Princesses would suit him, 
and the Princess Charlotte was given to understand by her parents that 
if he should take a fancy to her they would have no objection to her rej 
turning the penchant. The time originally fixed for the expiration otf 
the Grand Duke’s stay had come, and he was scated at supper on his last 
evening next to the Princess Charlotte, when he abruptly told her that 
he must leave Berlin the next day. He hoped to surprise her into some 
demonstration of feeling on the occasion, but her maidealy pride withheld 
her from making more than some very say-nothing remark ia acknowledg- 
ment. The Grand Dake thereupon soon assumed another plan of opera- 
tions; knowing that, however little the eyes of the company might be 
actually fixed on him and his fair neighbour, they were, nevertheless, the 
object of general observation, he commenced telliag her, but in an ap- 
parently unembarrassed manner, and playing with a ring of bis the while 
that he had devoted himself during his short stay there to making him- 
self acquainted with her character and disposition, &c., and that he had 
found in her every quality that he believed best calculated to make him 
happy in wedded life, &c. ; but, as they two were at that moment the ob- 
ject of scrutiny to many present, he would not press ber for any reply to 
his overtures, but if it was agreeable to her that he should prolong his 
stay at her father’s court she would, perhaps, have the goodness to take 
up the riog he had in his hand. The ring he then, apparently while play- 
ing with the two objects, thrust into the roll of bread lying on the table 
before him, and went on, seemingly io all sang froid, with his supper. 
With an equal appearance of unconcern the Princess presently put out 
her hand, and took up the roll, as if mistakiog it for her owa bread, and, 
unnoticed by the company, withdrew the ring, and put it on her own 
hand. The rest requires no narration. 





Keepine Fiies out or Hovses.—In 1836, Mr. Spence commanicated 
to the Transactions of the Entomological Society the means of exclu- 
ding flies from a room with unclosed windows, by covering the openings 
of such windows with a net made of white or light coloured thread, with 
meshes an inch or more in diameter. Now, there was no physical obsta- 
cle whatever to the entrance of the flies, every separate mesh being not 
merely large enough to admit one fly, but several, even with expanded 
wings, to pass through at the same moment ; consequently, both as to the 
free admission of air and of the flies, there was, praciically, no greater 
impediment than if the windows were entirely open ; the flies beiug ex- 
cluded simply from some dread of venturing across the thread-work. The 
only condition is, that the light enter the room on one side only ; for if 
there be a thorough light from an opposite window, the flies will pass 
through the net. Mr. Spence first saw this mode practised near Florence 
by a gentleman who had seen it adopted in the monastery either of Ca 
maldoli or La Verna. A passage in Herodotus, book ii. chap, 95, records 
that the fishermen in his time were similarly protected from gnats when 
asleep, by covering themselves with their casting-nets, through the meshes 
of which the gnats would not pass, Thus Herodotus is as correct in this 
passage as Geoffrey St. Hilaire showed him to be in the history of a bird 
(Charadrius Egypticus of Hasselquist) taking the gnats out of the 
mouth of the crocodile, which was deemed a mere fable until confirmed 
by the evidence of St. Hilaire when in Egypt.—Tim)’s Things Not Ge- 
nerally Known, 
Dr. Hoox on tae Scnpay.—On the 25th May the Rev. Dr. Hook, vi- 
car of Leeds, preached a sermon in the parish church on ‘‘ The Lord’s 
day and its Observance.” His text was Colossians, ii., 16. In the course 
of his remarks, he said ‘ there was no authority in the New Testament 
for considering the Lord’s-day a divine ordinance ; the early Christians, 
undoubtedly, considered it as one which they themselves had appointed. 
So thought the Reformers ; and among others Calvin, who proposed to 
keep Thursday as the Lord’s-day. It was clearly an ecclesiastical ordi- 
nauce, and, therefore, obligatory upon all members of the Courch.”’ He 
then proceeded to show that it should be observed as a day of worship, 
mental repose, and bodily rest. This was not inconsistent with recred- 
tion, for that had been allowed under the Jewish Sabbath, its excessive 
indulgence alone having been condemned. The word “ holyday,’’ almost 
synonymous with “ festival,’ showed how the idea of recreation bad al- 
ways been connected with the Lord’s-day of the Christian Courch. Re 
creation was not only allowable, but desirable, aud was particularly {2 
portant to the working classes. They wanted libraries opened in the 
winter, and the parks and fields in the summer. Let them seek to afford 
this recreation, and at tae same time render the services of the Church 
still more attractive. By doing this, they would avoid on the one hand 
the dangers and evils of superstition, and on the other those of tanaticis®. 








A Dear Kiss.—A curious trial was recently held at Middlesex S°&* 
sions, in England. Thomas Saverland, the prosecutor, stated that on 
the day atter Christmas he was in the room where the defeudant, Glo 
line Newton, and ber sister, who had come from Birmiogham, were Pre 
seat. The latter jokingly observed that she had promised ber swee'beart 
that no man should kiss ber while absent, It beiag holiday time, S4vet 
land considered this a challenge, and caught hold of her and kissed a 
The young woman took it as a joke, but her sister, the defendant, or 
she would like as little of that kind of fun as he pleased. Saverlaad tol 
her if she was angry he would kiss her also; he then tried to do '' oe 
they fell to the ground. Odarising the woman struck him ; be ag4!0 vod 
to kiss he, and in the scuffle she bit off his nose, The actioa was brows 
to recover damages for the loss of the nose. The defendant said be . 
no right to kiss her; if she wanted kissing she had a husband to kiss! . 
—a better looking man than ever the prosecator was. The jury; wit . 
out hesitation, acquitted her ; and the chairman said, that if a0y oo 
attempted to kiss a woman against her will, she had a right to bite o! 
his nose if ehe had a fancy for so doing.—Muntreal Herald. 





Separate Esrasiisament FoR Prince ALFrep.—The Royal Lodge; “ 
Windsor Great Park, formerly occupied by George LV., or that ae 
of the building which was spared whea, iu the reiga of William LV, -" 
greater part of this beautiful cottage was pulled dowa, has just been Pe 
in a fitting state for the reception of Priace Alfred, aow ia bis aye 
year, in order that the young Prince may uninterruptedly ee eehet 
studies, more particularly that portion comprisiag eagiaveriag, U8" 
his tutor, Lieut. Cowell, of the Royal Sagineers!!! 





Charité says :—* It is knowa 
he Jews, three gat 

His cloak was divided oa Goigotha, 
irgin Mary wove for hig, 


Tue Hoty Coat.—The Messager de la , 
that our Saviour wore, according to the custom of t 
ments—a tunic, a robe, and a cloak. c 
his robe is at Treves, and his tunic, which the V 





, to give a large quantity of over-weight. The strike began to break down 
about a fortnight ago, when the men returned to the pits in detached 
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f Europe, and it is to Charlemagne tbat this treasure is due. St. 
eat "of Toure, in bis ‘Glory of the Martyrs,’ says :—‘The tunic 
without a seam was brought to France in the reign of Charlemagne, and 
placed in the convent of Argenteuil, where his sister and dau hter were 
puns.’ In all times the robe bas been held in great veneration. To 
the above story, repeated by the Univers, the Débats objects that Saint 
Gregory, of Tours, died 147 years before Charlemagne was born. 





MancuesTer Art Exutsrrion.—One of the latest contribations to the 
guarentee fund is that of the Lord Mayor of London of £500. The com- 
mittee have appointed as their secretary Mr. Minchin, who lately filled 
the same office to the committee of the Patriotic Fund. The offers of 
land as sites for the porposed building have been numerous. Several 
of the leading contractors have visited Manchester with a view of mak- 
ing offers for the erection of a building. The guarantee fund is to be 

sed to £100,000, if possible, with a view of extending, if it shall appear 
coca the objects of the exhibition beyond the limits originally in- 
dicat 

A JupictaL Opricat Iniusion.—In a case tried the other day before 
Baron Alderson, that facetious Judge is reported to have eaid to the Plain- 
tiff, “Now you have proved your case, you will get about as much dam- 
ages 48 you could put in your eye, and see none the worse for it.”? x 

We presume this obiter dictum will find its way inté “the Books, 
and that the Law Reports will do full justice to the celebrated case, in 
which it will have been laid down as decided that “ Plaintiff's vision is 
not impaired by amount of damages.” We must, however, venture the 
suggestion, in our character of amicus curiae, that Plaintiff's eyes must 
have been very capacious, for the jury awarded him £10, in spite of the 
Jadge’s observation ; and semble, therefore, that a £10 note crammed 
into a Plaiatiff’s eye, will not prevent him from seeing out of it.— Punch. 








PRESENTATION oF Frencu Mepats To THE British Troops.—On the 
24th of May the English army in the Crimea celebrated with mach pomp 
the anniversary of the birthday of Queen Victoria. Marshal Pélissier 
and the superior Staff of the French army were present at the celebra- 
tion, which derived peculiar interest from the presentation to the British 
troops of the military medals granted to them by the Emperor Napoleon. 
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PROBLEM No. 392, sy J. B., or BripGErort. 
































WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM, NO. 390. 





White. Black. 

1, RtksQBP. R tke Kt (or A.) 

2. Qw K at8. B to K Kt 2 (best). 

3. P to K B 8, becoming a Kt. R tks R. 

4. hy B 4 ch. R tks Q. 

5. Kt to K 6 checkmate, 

Variation A.1. R tks Q BP. Q tks Kt. 

2. QtoK R. Kt to Q4. 

8. Q to K Kt 8q ch. Kt inter. 

4 pe oe ch. Kt inter. 

5. mates. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 391, “THE SUICIDE,’ BY N. M. 

White. Black, 

1. Ktto K B6 ch. B tks Kt. 

2. B to K Kt 6 cb. K to K Kt 2 

3 Bto Q 3 disc. cb. B inter. 

4. Qto K Sch. Q inter. 

5. tke R. Q must take Q and checkmate, 


To CorrEsPONDENTS.—F. M. The places where chess is played in New York 
are too numerous to mention in our limited space. If you will call on Mr. Per- 
rin, No. 19 East Twelfth Street, he will give you the required information.— 
J. A. P., 8alem.—Your solution is correct. Try your hand at the problem in 
this week’s number. 











SincuLar Accipent.—The other day while Pat Haggarty was romping 
with one of his lively countrywomen, at Bristol, a needle in the breast 
of her gown entered the cavity of his chest and broke off, leaving more 
than half an inch of steel embedded inthe muscles. He instantly fainted 
away, and on being removed to the infirmary, Dr. Green cut through 
the outer flesh, and having laid bare the surface of the heart, discovered 
& small portion of the needle fragment protruding, which he drew out 
with a forceps. Haggarty is going on favourably, though not entirely 
out of danger from inflammation. 





New Rovre ro tae East.—The prospectus of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway Company (limited) is issued, with a capital of one million ster- 
ling, in 50,000 shares of £20 each, on which the deposit is to be only 2s. 
per share. This isa remarkable undertaking. The Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf are to be connected by a railway from the port of Se- 
leucia, via Antioch and rag to Ja’ber Castle, on the Euphrates. 
This line will be about eighty miles in length, and is afterwards to be 
carried down to Bagdad and to the head of the Persian Gulf, whence 
steam communication will be established with all parts of India. It is 
also pro to carry telegraphic wires along the route, with a view to 
eventually uniting the European telegraphic system with that of India. 





Tae Carserry Perrace.—We understand that the title of the pre- 
= possessor of the Carberry peerage is about to be disputed. The late 
‘ ord Carberry (John Evans) having died without issue, the title passed 

tom the direct line to the collateral, and the Hon. George Evans Freke 
+ pen it up, no other claimant having avpeared at the time in the field. 
aeert, the attention of Mr. George Evans Crowe, of Rose-park, county 
; lway having been directed to the fact that he derived descent from an 
pee branch, through his grandfather, Dean Crowe, of Clonfert, he has 
en the preliminary steps towards making his claim, and proving it in 
due 1 form.—Limerick Observer. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailors and Importers, 
BCEIY 12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
R 8 + the Steamers and Sailing vessels parongt ont the season, valuable Invoices of 


Pp Summer oods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEA “ 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers tress? °f “NCH are the con 


MESSRS. BARLUW, PAYNE & C 

. , oO. 
CENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGEN TS, 

COLEMAN 8TREET, 
Combining th aoe <4 
§ the Useful with the Beautiful. 

eaten aoe yaoE thais HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any pote of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 


WE fet ‘usly imported 
seen at very Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
12 PARK PLACE. 














UMME — 
S OLUTHING ie soy asap rae Wd Large and Elegant Steck of Summer 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the janes, meer specialities and styles to be 
ve ever got up, at ve. y moderate but fixed prices. Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing = 
Nos. 258, 259 EVLIN & CO 


and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 
Pest Uitce Notice.—The Mails for &UROPR, via So 











AM 


the 12th day of July, at 
SAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


WX oclock HERMANN, will close at this Office on 8 ATURD en and Bremen, per U.S. 





IMPROVED SHIDLITZ POWDERS. 

PREPARED BY 
G,. E. INGER & Co., Pharmaceutists, Successors to T. T. Green, 
399 BROADWAY, CQR. WALKER &T., NEW YORK. 


N the preparation of these Seidlitz Powders, care has been taken to deprive each che- 
mica! entering into the sition of this valuabl Aperient of the water of NS Sc eyin 





thus rendering them decidedly more efficacious ard Tasteless. Being enclosed in ) 
they will remain uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land journey, besides 
being more palateable than any other yet introduced to the facalty or the public generally. 


gam SOLD IN BOXES AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. ~©8 


ROCKAWAY, L. IL 


HE PAVILION AND COTTAGES CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL Was 
opened tor the season on the 18th of JUNE inst. 

, Li Honse will be conducted in the same liberal mauner that bas obtained for it such popu- 
arity. ; 

A few rmall Cotteges and some of the best Rooms are still at liberty, and can be seen by 
a to Rockawey, or engeged by calling at 47 CLIFF : 
® THE CRARY COTTAGE has been e: gaged for Private and Public Club and Supper 

oom: 


8. 

A full supply of BATHING HOUSES, and competent men are provided. 

BILLIAKD AND BOWLING SALOONS, &c. 

STAGES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES from Jamaica meet every train of the Long 
Island Railroad. JOHN GEO. BAINBRIDGE. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


E*E AND EAR.—DR. FRANCIS SALTER, MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COL 
lege of Surgeons, London, OVULIST and AURIST, operator on the Eye and Ear for 
Blindness, Deafness, and all defects of sight and hearing. 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
Dr. Salier’s work on Diseases of the Kye and Ear will be published in The Medica! and Sur- 
gical Specialist, a specimen copy ef which will be sent to those who may desire information. 
Consultation by letter with persons residing at a distance, and patients visited, when necessa- 
ry, #t their homes, as heretofore. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also G wder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fall assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpas by any other manufacture of the kina in the world. 
For Sale by the priocipal dealers, and a!so at the office of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


CABINET CHAMPAGNE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTY CASFS OF SUPERIOR AY CHAM 
PAGNE from one of the first houses in Rheims. This wine is free from a cloying sweet” 
ness, and is distinguished for its fruity aud vinous character with a most agreeable flavour. It 
bas been upon several occasions compared and tested, and found to rival successfully any wine 
ot its kind on sele in the market. 
Imported and for sale by 











for more than 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 





ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America bas brauebes or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 
When payable without he gery the eharge wil] be uniformly 3¢ per cent. 
Drafts and credits granted, and bills purchased and coll don kngland, Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Provinees, in North America and Australia, 
RICHARD BELL, 
FP. H. GRAIN. 


- BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 

Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer for sale at low cash prices 
every variety «f Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Recei ts, I k ds, M dum a Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. 


ABTIMBICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respeetfully calls 
the attenuion of the public to the new method of removing teeth ‘and roots, without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the insertion of ‘‘ new @nes,’’ the con- 
struction of which embracing all “ real’’ improvements of ihe day, being Dr. Leveti’s special- 
ity. Established 1835. No. 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by a Enamelled and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


prayos AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sale of many of ihe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering thes at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avail th Ives of He is also selling bis large and well-known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular es, and will forward the same free of posteas. His of- 
to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able to fi to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysem. The Horace Waters Pi. 
anos are known as among the very . We are enabled to speak of these instraments with 
some degree of confidence from p 1 knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 





} No. 29 William Street, New York. 





























Domestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
ww, lst Jan., 1856 


Glasgo . 

We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 

We take this opportunity ej stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since Ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 

J. & A. DENNISTOUN,. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 
and safe Medicine is receiving the appreval of all who have experienced its virtues. The 
follewing letter from one who is well known in the literary world and te the readers ofthe 4 
is one among many received : 





Britisa ConsvLate, NORFOLK Va., 18th February, 1856. 

My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it wpenee | known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
moet ewe it to fail in effeeting acure. in many instances a very few doses have produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of eharacter, I am sure that all you do publish will be ey! t-uthfal 
and sincere with that of Yours faictbfully G. P. R. JAMES. 

To Mr. Edward 8S. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BE. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAN D, 23 Jobn Street, New York, and by Druggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. RK. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies hotels, On Gbene &c., as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOODWORTII 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H4% cay ate dg ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 


roceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old W C) approv 
brands yo ae including their own MAX SUTAINE, All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock 


ines. 
yey ofall kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
ds 


The Choicest Brands o' " 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 4c. 
A Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 





Ne aoe, Sot Tongues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al! the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 





Cash Capital,........ 0... eceeeeceececeecesencereese ses 350,000, 
Oo* the 8d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 
Wm P. Palmer. Moses Taylor. iguen Denison. 
Saml. F. Mott. James Colles. Sidney Mason. 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsal Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wn. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 
Thomas Barron. Heury Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
was unanimously re-elected President tor the ensuing year. , 
This very ad continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Builaings, Ships in Port, and their Cargo+s, on favourable terms. 
NDREW SMITH, Secretary. 








} WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
HE only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Seeured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. A. Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. Aa 
h Langer C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proot Sate, Ais license 
aving «xpired. . 
Ph i | ote street, near . Bow York, No 22 Walout and 9 Granite streets, 
i le it. ‘ . 
a ncaa ree ee WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 


BREWER & COALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York, 
Issue BANK OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, IRzE- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and Wates, 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
¥IFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


HE above beautiful and unique Hotel is now for the reception of visitors. It ocen; 
T one of the most delightfu! situations in the city, at the i jon of Broadway and 
avenue, Twenty second st eet and Madison Square. 

The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Hote, Restaar- 
ant, and Confectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor wiil find every accommodation. rm | as & permanent residence it 
will be found one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and laxury ot its fin 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, ge +e 


DREKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘* Saratoga’? water and salts. under the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’? salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and Scuth- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire think they are ge ‘‘Con- 
ess’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, trom ong: ess down to 
itch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are most! artifcial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Coocress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine CONGRESS WATER. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes regu! in serious permanent d ficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive pepers and destroying the tone o sostemnnbana bowels, often 
rendering 4 mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different frem that pre- 
duced by saline cathartics disrolved in ordinary water—while Concress WATER produc 8 nel- 
ther griping or injurious effect in oy case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring. which during sixty- 
three years past has bu jitup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded he name ot 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fuist 
articles upon the public on the strength of the rep btained by the © . ina 
long series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is dowble, for on 

taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from thei: use. 
in fature refuse the genuine Congress WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes beari’ g¢ our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpse of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
‘ou can rely on—ConGRESS WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is bra ded, a 
the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ Concress Water—C, & Ww. 
if withoat these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds calle’ Sa- 
ratogs powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injuriour-—uot possessing 
eveu the virtues of the common lits powders of the That it is impossible to form Con- 
Gress Waren artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey avy, 
as follows :—*‘ It is impossible to recombine the ingredients so asto make an artiele uf equ | qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natura) water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclorinu draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress WaTER only, ofreliable p , and to ‘ine the et- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE. 


Cong Spring, Saratoga Springs, aud No. 12 Thames Street, New York City. 


FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



































“A ‘WORK OF GREAT POWER.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
pau FERROLL ; A Tale. a! the author of ‘‘ IX. Poems by V.’’ From the Fourth Lon- 
don Edition. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

* Paul Ferroll stands almost alone as a fiction of the day. Desmening, all the e’ements ofa 
striking effect, written with a power unbappily teo rare in the present light literature, singu- 
larly original in conception, managed in plot and general arrangement with an art which we 
bad begun almost to fear was lost, end admirably adapted to hai perusal while it satis- 
fies it—t his book when once read, such a circumstance as forgetting is hardly possible.’’—Na- 


tional is, Worcester. 

** This tale is intenrely interesting. Indeed, we have rarely read a work of fiction thgt equaled 
it in the power of f»ste nirg the reader’s attention, and making @ Jasting mopression upon his 
mind.’—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
oe A vm of great power, originality of style, plot and character, and of intense interest,’”’»— 

ston Atlas. 

* The etartling contrasts which are made to appear in the tale fix vividly the attention of the 
reader ; and the story is one which once read will never be forgotten ’’—Boston Evening Tra- 


veller. 
SYDNEY SMITH—SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections fiom his Writ- 
ings, and Passeges of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir by 
sent 4. a A Portrait on Steel after G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
i ., cloth, - 

- nese who reads or talks, or goes into society without reading or talking. wants to 
know something about Sydney Smith—who he was, what he was, what be wrote, what he said 
and how he said it ; and this knowledge Mr. Dayekinck has brought within the reach of any 
one who has money to bps? and time to read an ordinary novel.'’’—Courier and Enquirer 

** We think the editor of this volume bas nerfor service in gathering from Sydney 
Smith’s miscellaneous works such characteristic parsages as best iilustrate the genins of the 
writer, and which, both for sentiment and style, amply merit a repeated perusal The memoir 
prefixed to the volume is a scholar-like production, showing a generous appreciation of the 

brave humourist,’ and expressed in elegunt and forcible language ’’—N. ¥. Tribune. 

** By means of remarkably good and varied selections from bis writings, the interior man is 
set forth. So that we have in this book, just what multitudes want, and will make a market for 
viz : a vivid and jast picture of Syduey Smith, with his virtues and talents, tuibles and weak: 
nesses, wit and wisdom.’’—Banner of the Cross, Phila, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALDBRON ; HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS PLAYS. By 
the Rev. R. ©. Trench, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 

POEMS. By the Rev, R. ©. Trench, B.D , author of *‘ The Stady of Words,” 4c. Withan 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. $1. 


THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr. 
Megine. (Vol. IV. of Miscellanies). Edited &c., by Dr. R. Sheiton Mackenzie. 12mo., 
clot > 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in three parts. By George H. 
Calvert, author of *‘ Scenes and Thonghts in Europe.’’ 12mo., cioth. 60 cents. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, $4 Beekman Street, ¥. ¥ 


A NEW NOVEL, 
BY THB AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.”’ 
D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW REACY 


[HE DAISY CHAIN; or, Aspirations. A Family Chronicle. By the Author of *‘ The 
Heir ot Redcly ffe,”’ ‘* Heartsease,’’ &c. 2vols.,12mo. Paper covers, $1; cloth, $1 80. 
The Plon of the Author in writing this Series of Beoks. 

Thronghout these tales the plan has been to present a pieture of ordinary life with its small 
daily events, its pleasures and its trials, se as te draw out its capabilities of being turned to the 
best account, great events such as befall only a few, are thus excluded, and i+ the hope of help- 
ing to present a clue, by an example, to the perplexities of datly life, the incidents which render 
a story exciting have been sacrificed, and the attempt has been made to make the ifterest of the 
book depend on character painting. 

Extract from a Review of ‘* The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ and * 
Review for April. 

** The first of her writings which made a sensation here was the ‘ Heir.’ and what a sensation 
it was! Referring to the remains of the 'ear-warhed covers of the copy e#foresaid, we find it 
belonged to the ‘ eighth thousand.’ How many thousands have been issned since by the pub- 
lishers to supply the demand for new, and the places of drowned, dissolved, or swept away old 
copies, we do not attempt to conjecture Not individuals merely, but h hold isting 
great part of tender-hesrted young damsels—were plunged into mourning. Wih a tolerable 
ac with fictiti heroes (not to speak of real ones), from Sir Charles Grandison down 
to the nursery idol Carlton, we have litile hesitation in pronou: cing Sir Guy Morville ef Red- 
clyffe, Baronet, the most admirable one we ever met with, in story or out. The glorious, s 
ous boy, the brilliant ardent child of genius and fortune, crowned with the beauty of his early 
holiness, and overshadowed with the darkness of his hereditary doom, and the soft and touch- 
ing eadnees of bis early death—what a caution is there! What 4 vision | 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED—BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HEARTSEASE ;; or, The Brotber’s Wite. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers $1 (@; cloth, $1 50. 
(Tenth theasand.) 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 2 vols.,12mo., paper, $100; cloth $150. (Thirteenth 
thousand.) 

KENNETH; or, The Rear Guard of the Grand Army. 1 vol., 12mo., paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 4 

THE CASTLE BUILDERS. 1 vol., l?mo., peper, 3 cents ; cloth, 75 eents. 

THE TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. 1 vol., 12mo , paper covers, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 

BEE: HCROFT. 1 vol.. 12mo., paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

RICHARD THE FEARLESS. 1 vol., 12mo. 62 cents. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 1 vol., 16mo., 75 cents. 








Heartsease,”’ in Hee North American 
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TO SPORTSMEN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO. 
H‘AtE Recently Published the following interes.ing and valuable works for Sportsmen and 
Country Gentlemen :— 

STONEHENGE. Manual of Rural S: orts. comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fish 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism Cricket and verbes Bosal demas oat 4... 
ments. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, by Dalziel and Hodgkio, from Draw 
ings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half-bound. $200, 

THE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. By the Rev. W. L. Rham. Revised with supple- 
pues matter by W. H. Raynbird. Illustrated with Woodeuts. Small 8vo, balf-bound. 

HORSES AND HOUNDS. A Practical Treatise on their Management. By Scrutator. - 
lustrated by Harrison Weir. Small &vo., half-bound. $1 25. - yore. 2 

THE HORSE. By W. Youatt. New Edition, revised, with Observations on B eeding 
valry Horse, by Cecil. With Illustrations Small 8vo., half-bound. 88 cents. . ” 


DOGS, their Management, &c., being a new plan of treating the Animal; based “ & con- 
n eir, de 


sideration of bis natural temperament. Illustrated by numerous Woodcats, by H 
plodas he dame ae Position of the Dog when suffering Disease. By Edward Mayhew . 
12mo., cioth. e 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. By Martin Doyle. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Cojoured Engravings and Woodcuts, with a full account of the Shanghai 
or Cochin China Fowl. 8vo., cloth. $1 50. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. By Wm. Knighton. Containing fal 
aceounts of the Sports of Oude. With Tinted Illustrations by H. Weir. Small &8vo., cloth. $1. 


For Sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., 18 Beekman Street, and all Book:ellers. 

Catalogues of our Publicati be ed as above. A Book uk proves ans 
r Publications can rocured as e. t t-pald, on re- 

ceipt of the advertised price. ~ age 7 _ 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCHRIBNER Publishes this day, 
S/GET AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
12mo. Many Engravings. Price $1 123<. 

It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possib!e impairment. down to 
latest period of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the guardian, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the strdent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly of matters in which every class of readers must have a deep interest. 


ALSO, JUST READY, . 
REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tatbill. 1 vol., Wmo., $!. 
‘Mrs. T. has a fine command of both thought ard language—a rare perception of the work 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her eub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation ’’—The Journal. 

THE SECOND MARRIAGE ; Or, a Danughter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charlie 
Bu-cett, author of ‘* The Convict’s Child,”’ ** Lilla Heart.”’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 
a t holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is —Albany Eve- 
n ‘ournal, 
is tales make ne pretension to high merit of authorship. and yet a h~ well worthy a 
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lace beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs Sedgwick.—J. Y. uirer. 
? SGRIBN ER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White trest. 
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